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ABSTP.1CT 

The document is a coipilation of reports made by 
graduate students in a class concerned vith how they as* teachers m^ti 
the needs of their students in courses or programs* The reports 
examine 10 areas and discuss how student needs are met by -(1) 
cooperative business^educatidn^ (2) diversified cooperative trainli^gi 
(3) 'distributive education^ (tt) home economics^. (5) industrial ^ V\ 
education, (6) job entry preparation, C^) an occupational placemeqi^^ i 
specialist, (8) prevocational industrial arts, (9) technical 
vocational education, and (10) vocational office education* (LJ) 
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♦ via the E^C Document Reproduction Service^ (EDRS) * EDRS is not ♦ 

♦ responsif^le for the quality of the. original document* Reproductions ♦ 

♦ supplied by EDRS are the best that, can be made from the original* ♦ 
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Th«* submi.s.sion of these 10 vocational program areas was 
an innovative thought by the professor who truly wanted to h4e 
his last class aecomplla^ something for the good of the student. 
He phil<n-;ophied the thojight thit each teacher must in his or her 
report, re} i,.-c-t how they were meeting student W)eds in tiieir ' 
<-ourse/pn,Kram. 'To this end. some 35 teachers were grouped 
gen-erally in their respective areas and each made a contribution 
to the overall group report. Chairmen vjf each group were identi- 
.fied from within t'heir own ranks, and special preparation time 
'was made available for research group meeting^s agd ultimate oral 
and vi.sual r)resent.at i on.-s . It was felt that the excellen't level 
of t'hi.s perf<.rtnance was of such a nature that t,he«e reports might 
benefit stud'-ntH. other teachers, and administrators. Accordingly, 
avenues were sought whereby we -ould obtain publication of tihis 
materi;ii and make it available for ut ifization of others. * 

It is to bf?, noted that the group and individual reports are 
assembled in the same manner.,as presented to the cl^ass. No effort 
has been made to.edit. number pages, or seek additional informa-- 
tion which may be required in a publication of this nature. These 
individual and group .reports are as divergent as the -individuals 
compiling therp. Extraneoi^s mater i a 1 'ha.<^ been v removed 'from the "in- 
,di vidua; group papers, and, ih some case^ , a r'eference might be 
made in the group paper to thes^ d'efttroyed charts and non-repro- 
ducable forms. The content of these, group publicat?ionsi are worthy. 



hu'h r(- •( i^^n i t uTii as they rt?present to/ any reader the teacher's 
bi'lwl in his (*i\i)V\>. to satisfy the needs of stu dents. Mc)st in- 
dividual /^rroup rfM>^^rV^' will^ provide references and sourc(? material 
while olh^rs will i^^r^tw/ra l/^l y ref(?rence class publications such as 
Star<' Depart rru-n-t oj Kducation Bulletins. Hopefully, all have 
Ix'f'n generous in sighting their source documents. The pr^)grams 
hav(» b<M'n icient ilif^d in this bocjk by chapters which are alphabe- 
t 1 zfMi and most f'ont^^nts do not represent Over 20 pjij»;f*s; thorfHore, 



any sub.V'f'^' '^-l intf^rfst, rr^uld be researched in a very minimum oi' 
tiriH'. It *is h()i)ed this publication is of benefit for thos(^ who 
hav^* oci'iiri on to r^ad i t . 
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COOPI-kATlVE BIAS I NESS EDUCATION (CBE) 

^ - ■ 

Wh«j^ i r, CDopfT it Business Education? The term "coop- 
!* iv rr^fiects th(» v/orkiug relationship tjetweon tho secondary 
^ 1 *h^' bti*;ir-'».ss .'ommun 1 1 y to achieve the basic objective 
pr- ; ii- j youM^ p^'uplr,^ tor futurr^ careers, 

■i'i'* ♦f'iit mer^.s educali'ii" distinguishes the subject- 

' r t.i.ofis t)t t^^ i^'hing, and "area ofc career choices made by 
1 '.^ :;t ,l':tr.. ' ^ ' ; ' heVofor^^, is considere^ji a specialized pro- 
ir n^ de i ■ ; i i t ', pr^fjare individuals for emproymont in the aVea 

otf iee of'-ui>it The f • i is.sroom represents the center of 

til*' in I n<-t loj^i 1^ ; l^^^^r mm; (^muho/ment in local businesses pro- 
vin.. t x'- t .i'i ^ r/y c tj-^ ' : f - j:<v.r , training, 

■ 

■■■ f i^rl*] fi-it-^r tr(rii 4 ne high school is in charge 

■t ' h- . , .r . r 1 ' r, r rd.'V-t n'.jlily for t h<» Graduate Cortifi- 

eat* , H u)k , ri t;, ''^ ""^'j! rinqT^j,' ^>r iii iter of CBE, the applicant must 
.iti5:t/ ill r / q*i ^-t^^•'^"tlt^^^^'f^j^ t fi» Gradual^ Certiticate covering 
Uv hro.id ri^'lfl' f^J|j|^^'-v 'V-o/ui 1 ry 1 u' 1 n ed'ieation; present thr^e 
riH'Stei hours i r f . r rfjjjj^*! 1 1 er^ m] e* v r i iria t 4 on of ^^bop(^rat ive 
edueation, and ti^r ,< r r Jio i r : : ' n ' met h» - i. > and content for 

relitc-(i 1 ruet i ori\ i n ^.^1f\f V rcitciv^ busine.sr. 'education; and must 
havr'' a minimuin f4f ^wcj full ycvirs o-t full-time* successful v;ork 
«l«xper ieiK'f,^ (or its (equivalent in part --time wprk experience) in 
office^ oeeupa L loiii, . , * 



Tho CBE proqrcih IS divided into lhr(^o parts: classroom 
a.nstruct ion, on-tho-job traininq*, and ^•lub/loadorship^ activi-- 
ties. In the middU- of these thrc^e is tha CBE Teacher/Coordi- 
nator. Repres(int ing the school^ it is his/her responsibility 
to coordinate the training procjram toward a satisfactory prepa- 
ration of the studdnt/loarner for his/hf^r occupational career 
objective. In addition, the coordinator agrees: 

1. To see that the necessary related classroom instruction 
is provided. 

2. To work with the students 'ind employers in determining 
job placements with the student's interest being the 
main cansiderat ion in placing a student in a job. * 

3. To make periodic vi sit s to the training station to 

a. observe the student- learner , 

b. <^onsult with the employer and render any needed , 
assistance with the training problems of the 
student-learner, ' • ... 

c. to assist in the evaJ.uation of the student-learner. 

4. To serve as sponsor for the CECF and/or FBLA Chapter 
his students join and assist in planning the schedule 
of activities for the y(?ar . 

The school should provide: 

# 

1. Functionally designed classroom space and furniture, 

2. Modern office machines and equipment, 

3. Specialized instructional materials and teaching aids, 

4. Office Space for individual conferences between 
* student and teacher-coordinator, 

5. Telephone so the coordinator may be in contact with ' 
businesses and employers. ^' 

The CBE student must be at least sixteen years of age, of 

junior or senior . standing , and have earned at least two^ units 

- li 
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suiM.-, r,-,. Hi.iH ion, CMK student, must have main- 

.tainod saa.sl.u',o-y „r,ui.. av-raqos. and regular attendance in 
previous year.., must I.. ompJoyablo, and must be endorsed by the v 
TBI: Co<;rdinator . 

Ronponsibil.t ...s^of th.. r-Bl- Mu-lent wh.irh aid in making his 
)ob .,.:<p,.ru-.c.. a contribution to h , s cursor ob j ect i ve . i ncludo the 

1. To^b,. rcMjular m attendance, both in School :and on the 

2. P;-ri<H:ln his training static^i and classroom responsi- 

in an r-fficient manm-r 



.4. 



To show i,on..s.t;y, punctuality, courtesy, a cooperative 
< | t mui,., propoy health and -grooming habits, appropriate 
'if isJ a Willingness to learn . c , 

To cor.form to the rules and. regulations of his traifTing 



To f.irn.i.'-.h tho coordinator with neces.'Jary information 
ii('('<^.\::.iry r f port s 



•'^''^^^ ^^^^^^ninq program and to nomplat n ^prompTly^^^ 
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T^j <'on:njif the cv.ordinator about any difficulties aris- 
1 nq at Lh<^ ♦ r^iini nq station 

^ A. 

To partu-j.itc' in thoru^ extra-curr icMilar club activities 
that aro pi innfid lor i\u: CBE students 

^n- pwrentr; ot t h, , cRiE M udont , roalizinq the importance of 
^th.> tr^nrunq proqram in t hr* CBK student attaining his career 

objerM .tgrtM-T: 

^ / 

1. Y , : v>,ua.j.,, thf stud-rit to rarry.out (Effectively his 
'^^ • • - <inM r f.sponrsibi 1 It 

r. 

2. To shar- Uio re.-.pons i b i 1 1 ty for the conduct 'of the 
CBE stu'^l'i.t while ♦raining in the program 



3, 



ro ace p'l J-sponsibi lity for the safety and conduct of 
the CBL st.i-lcnt whib. he is traveling to and from the 
school, the training station, and his home 
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Tao Traininq-Sta't ioi3, recognizing that a training plan 

shoulc^ be followed, and that cl'ose supervision of the student- 

learner .will be needed, agrees: > \ 

1. To provide a variety of, work experience for the CBE 
student'^ that will contribute to the attainment of 
'his career objective'. 

** , ' 

•2. To endeavor to employ the CBE student for at least the 
" minimum listed number of hours each day and each week 
\ tor the entire training period. 

'3* 'iVj adhere ^i:o a 1.1- Federal ^nd State regulations regard- 
' ing employment child labor laws/ minimum wages', and 

other applicable regulations. 

4. * To assir.^ in the evaluation of the CBE student." 

. . 5. To provide time for consultation with the CBE Coordi- 
nator concern inq"^ the student-learner and to discuss 
with the cof^rdinator any difficulties the student may 
be having. / 

6 * To provide available instructional material and occupa- 
tional guidance-.? for the CBE student-learner. 



CHE PREREQUISITE NLJIDS 

1. The studf^rjt neodrs to be able to typewrite. 

2. The ntuciryit needs to be able to read at the ninth 
grade Ipvel. ' 

K The ftudent needs to have kno\vlodge^f basic arithmetic 
operations including addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division^ 

4. Thf} student needs to bo interested irt wording in a 
business office. 

The student needs to be able to provide his pwn trans- 
portation to and from training station':' 

f ) . The studcAit nc^Kls to be physically *f it . 
^ . 7. The studenit must have manual dexterity. 
8. The stud(Mit must be sixteen years of a^e. 

1 1 



EDUCAT IONAL NEEDS OF THE CBE STUDENT 

The CBE student needs to be skilled in typing a variety 
Of materials includingN^tters^ memorandums, forms, reports, 
and manuscripts. He or she should be able to make and receive 
telephone calls and greet visitors courteously and tactfully. 
He or she should be able to compose letters, make appointments, 
schedule meetings, and make travel arrangements. He or sue 
should be able to prepare masters and duplicate copies. He 
or she should be ableto maintain. a, filipg system. Heor \ 

i 

She should be abl^ to handle incoming and outgoing ^correspohcjenae 

- ^ ' ' - ■ ' - - -V 

He or she should be able to transcribe material 5rom machine 

T r * 

dictation and/or shorthand notes, He or she should ,be abla^ to : 
use addinq' and calculating machined in handling accounting 
records for an pffice. 

In addition to skills, the CBE student should be well 
groomed, have a pleasant personality, and be able to get 
along w^ll with fellow emploVees and supervisors. 

The CBF student needs ^to develop and refine the above 
office skills necessary for job competency. He or she needs 
to-^^ractice the skills, knowledges, and attitudes lefarned to 
make classroom instruction more meaningful and relevant. He 
or she needs to develop qbod work habits and attitudes to 
aid in tlie development of such personality traits as punctuality, 
dependability, accuracy, tact, adaptability, poise, and a sense 
of responsibility that makes for efficient work with a minimum 
of supervision. ' 
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The CHK stuclcnt needs to be ablc^ to select the particular 
job nuDst suitable to him or her in terms of his oi* her interests 
aptitudes, and abilities- He or she needs to develop feelings 
of self-respect' and achievement- . He^or she needs to be able ^ 
to follow instructions and accept supervision. He or she needs 
to raaintain good attendance in school and on the' job. 

The CBE student needs to be neat, prompt, and dependable. 
He or she needs to- develop sound concepts of personal man'hge- 
ment through experiences gained from wages received from 
training stations and related ^ ins truction . He or .she needs 
to. be able to determine appropriate actionjT between employees, 
'and to be .able to respond to criticism by supervisors. 

CLA SSROOM INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR MEE T ING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

With the help of the instructor and selected texts, the 
student will write personal data sheets, complete applications, 
demonstrate knowledgjb of interview procedures by role playing, 
and participate in actual job interviev7S. 

Once the CBE student is placed in ,a training station, he 
will prepare a plan for learning his job with the instructor. 
The student will then prepare an organizational chart of the 
training station, a job description, and his office layout.. . 
He*wiLl prepare a list of goals which will guide him in his 
employment advancement and a plan for Ati;aining those goals.. 

The CBB: instructor will lecture about and demonstrate 
proper typewriter care by cleaning typewriter and changing 
typewriter ribbon. Students will watch, listen, ask questions, 
and then practice the t^sks- The instructor v;ill lecture on 



diffpront letter ^styh'S, dc^noruit rat c mdt ei i ci is orqan i 2;a t ion , 
and assist studfMits a:i ru c^ic^i while J^t udmt s. 1 i si imi , t ak(* not(*s, 
watch, ask que^t/ions, and thtMi pi <ict km^ organizing inatorialfi and 
typing lettrirB of diff(»rent- stylos, proolroading and cor rf:?^::t i ng 
all errors ^or mailable* copies. This proc-edure will bo followed 
for typing form^, memorandums, reports, and manuscripts. 

Students will road selectod textr^ on proper tf»lfphone 
t cK^hn i ques , the instructpr will lecture on assigned readings, 
and a ejuosL speaker with film and demonst ra f a oris frcjni the* 
telephone company will part le^i^ate* with stiide*nts. Ttie studeMits 
will practice placing and reejeiying telepHone calls using proper 
techniques and tape recor-d those calls for later c:ritiquing. 

The students will listen to an instructor i<*»cture th^'n 
participate in class discussion on greeting visitors and making 
appointments. They will then participate in role playing situa- 
tions and observe e^ac^^h other* They will (je»t vie^tuai '"XperieMHU* 
in tli( se^ tasks along with te^lephe^nf^ U^^chn ieiu^s whe^n they plan 
and (;arry out their emplcjye^r ' approc iij t i em lunt'heon e^r t)anqu(»t . 
Each student will act as thev class receptionist al h ast twice 
during a semester to de»monst rate hi s knowledge of these tasks. ^ 

The students will e^omplete a-rnovie^w of vorrect grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation, then work some aj;:-. i gnments i n# the 
BUSINESS' ENGLISH AND COMMUNICATIONS WORKBOOK. To practice good 
^grammar, spelling, and punctuation, the students will compose* 
lotte^ro of different kinds. WiMi ri id of the instructor and 

text thr»y will compose the foll(wi:ig kinds of busine^ss ^le^tters : 
making an ai)po i ntmen t , making he:^rol rese'rvations , ae:knowledg(»- 
ment, replying to an invi tat ion , transmittal, and thanks. 

it) * ^ 



.student n will study tfxt and d irs'.-us.s m clasa*m<ik hiq 
trav.-l arrcincj.'inent.s by rosorving airline, rental (:ar, hotei - 
room, af^id typing itine'^rary. Thoy wi ] 1 ♦ h^-^n p^-«ctice making ' 
travel arrangements hy simulating calls to air] me and / 
rental j^ar ' of f ices, writing lettern rf^servJng hotel room, 
type Itinerary, and prepirc^ a trip folder. 

A guest spe-aker £rom»A. B. Dick Busine.os Mac^hincs Company 
will demonstrati* different kinds of duplicatiog pr(je^^sses as 
follows: spinit dupl icat ukj , m imeograph i ruj , and phot oc'0{5y i ng . 
Wiith.th'.' instructor demonst ra t i ng j:-ach af thr- following pro- 
s^cfssfs, .studc^nt.^; will prepair* a master lor duplicatint^ with a 
spirit master and a stencil. AfU^r pr^^pa ra t i un of t hr mastt^rs, 
the Instructor will demonstrate and tht> studfMits will practice 
op<>rating the duplicating mai;hini^5i t o produce copies of tht^ " 
spirit master and st(uicil. The mstruetor will demonstrate dry 
photocopying and students will praet.icf. 

::tadr»:its will practice propter filiruj t;(^chn ique.s by c;om- 
plet incj a f i 1 ing ;pract ic(\ s*m:: Bur:iness' Filing and Records 
Control. In this sc»t, students will 1^ irn to file alphabcti- 
cally, numcricilly, gc^ograph Lea 1 1 y , and by subject., 

^ guest spcakr^r from the IJ. S. post Office will discuss 
proper nail handling. Students will read selected '-texts , ^jar* 
ticipate in d i r.cnssions , practice weighing mail to determine 
correct postage from foe schedules, then practice preparing 
cor rfvspondcrr^^i lor mailing. ' 

Stud^»nt : i 1 t ranscr i be .mater la 1 from tapes using the 
ir^M Rx^ cutary i- inscribing Unit usin^ the manual of instruc- 
tions ind ir^^'jiig for instructor assistance when needed. 



1 ^' 1 rist r Mf I ' >r will Ici-ture and demoristratr* the tcrti(Mi 
TT»r.t^<Mfi (>t jsii q t ho arldiriq .ind ca 1 culat i nq machi nos, Studontr. 

will pr*'ic t i ■ * I , I ricj a practice book) Hhc/n cornpletq secti(5ns in 

<• 

th. MA(:l!I^Jl•, OFFICK PRACTICE Book feo domonstrate ability to add, ' 

r;ubt r a^' 1 rnul» iplv, and divicfo on tho adding machine; and multi- 
i 

4. 

fily ctnd divide on tho calculatinq machine. « 

St ad« Dts will rfvid assignment in texts then give oral 
i<r>>rts on py r.s(inul grooming. A guofU speaker from the* local 
mo'i^ ling fjcho'^l will discuss business dress and personal 
gr'>#nMr'g, A i wAwow show will be conducted in class. Students 
wil ! demonstrate kr)Owlc?d^e of good personal grooming and busi-* 
nf,:;s '!r^ !5s by diily coming to class in appropriate* business 
'alt 1 r* . A juf'Si rjpt cikt^r from a .local bc^auty college will Icic- 
t^ur^ and df Miiorr;! r <j t e hair styling techniques, A guest speaker 
f ron. f\ I'^-^jl rrjjom* tir studio will If'^cture and demonstrate^ prqper 
ust» (>f mfiki^up- :.t(jd(^ntH will pratMicf* applying makeup. Students 
^ill rh'jiioiist r.it'* kfjowlc^dqr ')f approi^r i a tr^ makf^up usage by daily 
ominM \o class with not too h^Mvy application of makeup. 

.Students will read assigntnl t f^xts and view films on human 
relat ifMi:.. Guorvt spc?aker frr^m local bu:>inoss will lecture on 
the inipor t an- (• of human rr i i f i f);is in any businesr. ^ 

Stad^^rit,r; will dovehjp h'ldqc-t s di r ec t I y relatod to wag^^s 
Ofiirn^'d 111 on-tho-job traaninq. Th(*y will practice check writing, 
and rr -''(jnc i ) i Tiq ^j.ink sta t r^ment s . A guest speakr^r from a local j 
bank wi 1 T (iir.fuss i>ank'ing pro^eduros. 

Stu'drMit s will study thc^ rolo of 'taxe^s in our socic^ty and 
will prf*p«ire their own incomo ^tax returns, 
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' ^ - i< r;i • 11 fi< \(^iop ;olf confidence and leadership 

• if >i 1 1 ^ -u t r I cii i 1 r club act i vit ies ih (iECF and/or 
|i'.i,A. It ' d tivitifs include par 1 iarnentary procedure in 

i jI' ' iriM'. iM^.^ Lc r(^'orfi keejpinq of finances and minutes 
in*' t .r/|^', ;f(i'»"r tr iini^uj woi^kshops, di::trict and state 
"^nt^/t . in \)( )()kki -I'lA IK} , ](>\j intc?rview, sal(.*s dc^monst rat ion , 
pi' M.- ipr] t xt^mpor ant?ous' .speak i ncj , food Siuyi'^ery, hccj ! Mi 

* 1^ , rf'TuitiMq i A} r , photO(j raphy , and (vciiiJ^. t ional 

I t ' • fTiif SI U(ient 3 must also parti<: i[)ate i ri fund ■ra:vs- 

, t 'it 1.-, tor opc^ratinq funds, and communi ty^.cind school 
;U'rv I ' i' " ♦ i V i t I ' :; . 
< 

/' ♦ 

nd^n t s-ci.r( • r:ro 1 1 ed iri thj^ Coopcrat i vc* Busiriess Education 

[)roqr'ini for t h* {)UTpose ol prc^parinq for a 5p<?cific oc*cup<ition 

or a lust^ir of r.ifice occupation:;. Stud<»nts are learners in 

.J r^»cjlistic offifc^ t rain i ng- s i tuat ion at the same time they are 

students in a reflated in-school class. The students must d<^- 
i 

c*\ari)t a specific career objective. Durinq the orientation period 
tor CBK stud^^nts, the- teachor-coordi ncitor functions as a counsel- 
lor quidinq the students in assessing their interests, aptitudes,* 
and career object ivr^s to determine the type of training station 
for which the students are best fitted and one which will best 
hoii/ the students in meeting their career pbjectives. The 
teaoher-cpordinator then attc^mpts to match the students to the 
available training stations in order that the students and the 
training stations will receive maximum benefit £rom the coopera- 
tive effort* 
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'^'^"^ tr imnni win i \u rAyidt Xii-loavners r^*coive on tho job 
« » ' " Ti toi'in vt )^ a t I I r(iinp( » t « jrH^y . Tho students ' shou 1 d 
I t' supi^i V 1 litMl by .a ptM .'on wIhj understands tho philosophy ot 
roopor,it ivo war); oxpor ioju'C' .and onr^ who will work Tiannoniously 
with th«' V'ca(:her'-ooorciiruit')r rn dirf,»ctLriq the learning experi- 
one* s r)i tho students. Iri order to^ meef, tho 'needs of tho 
f^t ud( t - 1 oarn^' rs* on tho job, tho supervisor should bo a person 
oompo' f rit iu \h( :.kills ihnd in the technical knowledge of office* 
(jccupa t lOjj^s and sfiould bo able to teach, those business traits 
and altitude*!; cons idered j'ssont ial tO' vocational competency. 
The training station should pro\^ide a variety of/ learning experi- 
(Mices- Rotation thrv,)ugh as many difff^ro^nt office ;jobs as possible 
that aro' related to the student-- learners ' occupational objectives* 
is destrabl'*. Tho student learners also- need the assurance . that 
th(^ train incj stations have good reputat ions for. safe working 
oijndit ioris and r»thical busir^jrss pr^(:tic(»s, 

KMPLOYMKNT OUTLOOK 

The qmploymunt outlook for the 1970*s^»by Department of Labor 
statistics projects an incrr^ase in the number of jtianager ial , 
sen (!t ar ia 1 , stenographic, clerical, accounting and data process- 
ing, otfico machitiO operators, and receptionist posit*ions needed . 
By 1980, eighty percent of the jobs in these areas will require 
more educational training and/or re--training but less than a 
four-year dfgrr^f*^ Forty-two percent of the labor force will be 
women, many of whom will be in managerial, supervisory, anrd 
accounting posit ipjis. 
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B'jnployniojit of clerLcai work(»rs is expected to increase rapidly 
throuqh the mifi- 1 9R0 ' s . In addition to jobs created by growth, 
thouiKinds of (^>pc ninq^5; wiil occur as employees die, retire, or leave 
their jobs. 'I'hi* growth in the number ofr clerical workers is ex- 
pec't-od to result primarily from the increasing paperwork that will 
ciccompany the expansion of large and complex organizations. Employ 
mi?iit. oppor tunit les will be best for secretaries, typists, and other 
r.ka I lod. workers whose jobs are not likely to be handled by machines 
Demand for these workers will be particularly strong in banks, 
insurance* Companies, manufacturing firms, government offices, and 

professional service organizations. 

' # " * 

'As more firms use computers and business machines, routine 

r'U^ricJj' jobs such as payroll, stock, "bank, and file clerks may 

I 

be reduced or eliminated. However, as work is shifted from < clerks 
to maciiines, new jobs will be created for machine operators, par- 
ticularly in largc^ urban business firms. Many clerical^ workers , 
1 ncludi n^] secretar les', recept loYiists, and others who deal with the 
public and who exercise initiative, will not be affected by auto- 
mation. ^ v. 

^"^^^i^ii? ANt) WORKING C ONDITIONS 

Workers in routine office jobs earn as little as $80 per 
week and some experienced and highly skilled employees earn up 
to $162 per ^(»ok. Salary varitjtions within an occupation usually 
r..^fl(^ct dif t erf»n<'es ^n educational levels, skills required, and 
work oxpericinco. An example of this is the variation between 
Clf^r k-Typi St and S U nographer . The FLORIDA VIEW states that a 
Clerk-Typist should have a high school education while a Stcno- 
grapher is e xpec ted to have a high school education. The Clerk- 

^ o i 
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Typist must bo able to type at. least 40 words per minute with 
limited rrror:;, sit and concentrate for long periods of time, get 
along weU with co-workers and the 'general public. The Stenogra- 
pher must be able t o take dictation in shorthand at a rate of at ^ 
least 8C words per minute, type 60 word53 per minute, maintain the 
(Tonf idenc*' of the employer, work quickly and accurately, and use 
a varlct^^ office equipment. The wf?okly salary range to be 
expccteri \\. thig area of Florida by a (^1 erk-Typ i st is $75 to $135? 

by a rt i nofjrapher , $80 to $200. ^ " 

t, * 

:;.il«.r icy Hi lifff^rcnt parts of the country also vary; earnings 

cJerJl^*ral ly ire l(^w< st in southern cities and highest in rxprtheastern 

and westei n urban areas. For example, secrc?taries a\feraged $141 

a week in t.ho North -ast, $142 in the West, and $126 in southern 

"^^'^cities. ^)ffico employees work a 40-hour week in most cities. In 

some, f^specially in -the Northeast, the scheduled work week, is 37^ 

hours. St off icc workers in large cities receive seven or more 

paid hrlidays a y.vir ^md two weeks vacation after working one year. 

I* mc|*^r vacations, basr»d on addi.^d years of service, may range tp 

tour wc*f*k:> or mor' . (iroup l*ife and health insurance plans, sickX 

\n-\\vi\\ .\, rind r(»t ? T f nient 3 plans maty be available. ^ 

CONCLUSION 

^Throuvih clcjr.^.es in rschool *aiid on-the-job training and experi- 
en>es, CBi: Ht ul' nt stiould have developed a clear-cut career 

oh^irtLv^ with J f I rni underf^Landing of the requirements and quali- 
ficatior : , pr^ n it ion and training needed, working conditions, and 
prorfSo^'t and o^>p' ;r t un i t ies ;:n their chosen careers. Their occupa- 

\ 



tioni] f ' -u-r- will b( what < ht-y make of it! 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTKRS FOR 
/ 
/ 

BUSJNESS ADMINISTRATIOM 



Administrat i VG Assintctnt ^ 

Office ManacH^r 

Trainin<!^ Supervisor 

Tr a i n i nq Pejp r e senta t i vo 

Job Analyst 

Emp 1 oyiTtP n t I n t e r v i ewe r 

Personnel Recruiter 

Budaet Officer 

Treasurer 

Supervisor 

Personnel Clerk 



BUSINESS EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 
BUSINESS T)ATA PROCESSING 
Systems Analyst 
Programmer \ 
AccountantV Junior 
Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, Systems 
Crjedit Analyst 

Supervisor, Computer Operations 

Digital Computer Operator 

Audit Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Insurance Clerk 

Peripheral Equipment Operator 

High Speed Printer-Operator 

Keypunch Operator 

Tabulating Machine Operator 

Cashier 

Bookkeeping Machine Operator 
Calculating Machine Operator ^ 
Transit Clerk 

Teller V, 

Payroll 'cierk 

Timekeeper 

Currency-Change Sorter 



jChiof Clerk, Print Shop 
Duplicating yachinn Operator 
Offset Duplicating Machine Operator 
Autoitfatic Typewriter Operartor 
Yields Supervisor ^ 
Materials CoordinatcjV 
Production Coordinator. 
File ClerR^ ' * 

P*=»cordR Cleirk 

Quality Control Clerk > 
Billing Clerk 
General Office Clerk 

Coding Clerk 

•J ^ 

Paymaster 

r 

Ward Clerk 

Toll-Rating Clerk 

Rate Supervisor 
. Shipping & Receiving Clerk 

Stock Supervisor 

Stock & Inventory Clerk 
^Delivery Clerk 

Transcribing Machine Operator 

Weigher 

Progress Clerk 
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Sekjre-^iatriikl Adiiiinis^jjative' Manager 

*^ *^.** ^ * .iv * ^ ■ / ■■"^■"^ 

nActainistrati^ Assistant" ^ 
Ijegal S etc rotary ' - 

Medical Secretary \ 
Secretary ' . 

Technical Secretary ' ; 

Word Processing Coordinator , 
Clerk-Typist 
Data Typist 
Correspondence Clerk 
Chi^f Telephone Operator 
Telephone Operator 
Stenographer , Junior 
Stenographer 

Machine Operator ^ 
Mail Clerk 

Addressing Machine Operator 
Mail-Machine Operator 
Messenger 

Hospital-Admitting Clerk 
Information Clerk 
Hospital-Out Patient Clerk 
Receptionist 
Compiler 

Dispatcher (Maintenance Service) 
Survey Worker 
Credit Clerk 

Medical-Record Clerk 
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INSTRUC TIONA L INFORrtATION AND SOURCES USED IN CLA SSROOM 

Cregg Divisroh 
McGraw-Hill Hook Company 



> 



Modern Secretary 
George Stuart 
Orlando, Fl^orida 

Occupational Outlook Qua rter ly 

— t.^^ — — _ _ ^ i ^ 

IBM Corporation 

Management Services Representative 
(Materials for IBH^YPf-^wr iters 
and transcribing equipment) 

/ 

Southern Bel 1 

Education Consultant ^ 

Brevar(J 'County Film Library 

S^'tfi-VJestern Publishing Company 

(films, transparencies, and film strips) 

Groqq Division 
McGraw-H i 1 1 Book Company 
(transparencies , films trips) 

Dictation Disc 
(dictation records) ^ • 

Busin(}ss rind Office 
What is a Computer 
Choosing a Job ^ 

App 1 y i ng f o r a Job ^ 

Ency Loped i a Br i tannica Educational Corporation 
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A BRIEF TSYNOPSIS ' 

OP \ . 

DIVERSIFIED COOPERATIVE TRAINING 

^ ^ • J 

Diversified Cooperative Trairijlng (DCT) is probably one 
of tl(e most flexible programs in the field of education. 

It finds itse;if open to students who are prepared with 
a skill and also students who have not yet determined their 
area of specialization. 

If we are realistic with our observations of education, 

H \ 

1. we must agree that a large number of .young adults are not 
entirely molded or pre-set into one specialized career goal 
at this stage of their development. 

Therefore, a program such as DCT, which provides the ^ 
freedom of personal trial |and application (in some cases void 
of a skill or special ability) is vital to a ntunber of young 
adults. 4 

DCT provides the individual with the opportunity tp put 
himself together — academically^ *and vocationally, personally 
and socially, and provides realistic experiences in the worl^ 
of work, allowing for an open-ended futi|re. 
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DIVERSlFrEO COOPERATIVE TRAINING 

The Diversified" Cooperative Training Program may be defined 
as a flexible plan for training high school Juniors an* seniors 
of employable age In a variety of occupations by utilizing the 
businesses of the community and Industrial eifabrishments as ■ . 

training agencies. 

This program Is laccompl Ished by dividing the school day In- 

i 

to four hours of classroom study and three or four hours of work 
In the chosen occupation of the student. The time element may 
vary In certain circumstances due to a particular student's curric- 
ulum needs, but the basic structure Is generally prevalent. Of 
the four hours spent In school., two hours are devoted to required 
high school subjects and the other two hours are devoted to study % 
related to his occupation under the supervision of his teacher- 
coordinator. 

The student receives credit for his study as follows: One 
credit for each subject takon, one credit for OCT General Related 
Study, one credit for QCT ''specific ReJated Study, and one credit 
for his supervised on-tl.-^-Job training for a total of five hours 
credit. The3o credits my all be used for col lego entrance should 
a student decide to continue his educational pursuits. Credits 
In OCT are considered as electlves and are vocational educational 

31 



erttdttt, ^hTmfor%, th« hours spervf- on the Job consist of a series 
of work experiences p'lanned by the coordinator In cooperation with 
the employer or training supervisor. The work experiences com* 
prise a* schedule of procesAs Involved In the operation and success- 
ful carrying out of the occupational requirements. While on the 
Job, students are considered as bona fide employees and must assume 
the responslbl i fries and duties of regular employees In the paid 
occupation. 

^ The student learner Is paid a wage commensurate to that earned 
by a beginning employee In accordance with the State and Federal 
regulations. The program enables the school to utilize the train- 
ing facilities and personnel of local businesses at no cost to the 
school system; and. on the other hand, employers, too, utilize the 
school *s facilities for training employees at no cost to them. 
' The program meets specific needs by providing some form of effec- 
tive Job training for a large percentage of ^ boys and girls whose 
formal education mlgh-^end with high school graduation, or with 
the student dTOpp|.ng oSt of school due to financial need or othar 
reasons. Some form of practical training In which the student 
could see relevancy to his edufetlonal processes Immediately hed 
to bo Implemented In order to ||taln these students In the edu- 
catloiial proccsBos. 

Student and community nsec^^^av© nocessItP't(?d tho establlsh- 
n»nt of the cooperative approach In education. Cooperating busi- 
ness communities have givan the excellent on-the-job training 
opportunities that have resuMed In successful employees as well 
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3S professional, technical, and self-employed persons. Further, 
the Instructional components In Diversified Cooperative Train- 
ing are designed to acquaint and develop students In such areas 
as proper personal attitudes and satisfactory behavioral patterns; 
the American business system of free enterprise; prepare students 
*for employment and Job advancement through the development of basic 
skills deemed necessary for entrance and advancement In a selected 
occupational field; to assist the students In the development of 
a realistic understanding and appreciation of the world of work; 
and the transition frbm school to the occupational life or higher 
education. \ ^ 

PROGRAM GOALS 



The participation In Diversified Cooperative Training will 
prepare the students: 

1. for employment through experiences provided by the coopera- 
tlye^-oathod 

2. to correlate knowleHge and skills gained through Job train- 
ing and clossroom Instruction 

3. to understand and participate In our American business system 
of free enterprise . ^ 

4. to * Improve personal attitudes, develop satisfactory behavioral 
and human relations patterns 

5. to provide for socials growth 

STUCT!^ NEEDS: 
THE DIVERSIFICD COOPERATIVE TRAINING STUDENT NECOS TO: 

A. Possess employabi I Ity sl-.llls 

1. manners for Job Interviews / 

2. sample job applications and resumes 

3. simultitod and actual Job Interviews 

-3- 



Experience on-the-job training and develop skills and 
capabilities necessary for advancement 

I. role play difficult work sH^atlons 

2.. keep accurate records of Job attendance. Job sheet?, 

and related study sheets 
3. periodic personal conferences with coordinator to discuss 

Job problems 

.\. evaluations by omployer on Job performance 

Be capable of career planning 

1. make a detailed study of occupations In 'which he Is '"Y^f 

2. construct and write an occupational monograph on the Job of 

3. !lj-date'hls personal data sheet and write letter of applica- 
tion . . , K 

4. review want ads for current available Jobs 

5. state future school I ng and' career plans 

Develop techniques and skills of leadership and social etiquette 

r 

I complete unit on Parliamentary Procedure 

2. view film on Pari IsTientary Procedure 

3. attend and participate In CECF club meeting 

4. participate In election of officers as a candidate or voting 
delegate In local, district, and state levels 

5. present speeches on g I vert topics 

6 oartlcl-pate In classroom group and committee worK - 
7.' re^urce persons from co«r,unlty, such as city and county 
government officials 

Know himcelf-to Identify his strengths and weaknesses as they 
relate to others and his occupational goals 

isrS?v'Srengths =nd «e.".nesses and Identify 
areas he would like to Improve , , 

3 prepare a plan for Improvement 
4. evaluate his personality Improvement ■ 
s! complete study of self-concept 

Know appropriate dress, grooming, ai^J good health habits ^ 

I read and discuss the subject of appropriate, business dress 
and manners and the relationship of good health habits to ^ 
proper Job performance , .^^ , 

2. listen to resource speakers, such as health personnel, 
fashion consultants, and cosmetologists ^ , , 

3. participate In a wide variety 6f business and social events 
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or activities In which appropriate dress and manners are 

rrquirei 

4. observo business dress through visitations to various 
business firms 

G. Be able to communicate with others—oral and written 

!• analyze-and write various types of business letters \ 

2. view films on correct and incorrect use of telephone 

3. listen to resource speakers such as telephone personnel, 

/ secretary, radio announcer, and visit community businesses 

4. listen to taped speeches 

5. give talks to class on selected topics 

H. Have an appreciation .for, and understanding of, our free enter- 
prise ^system and d^^wKDcratlc form of government 

1. community' resource persons 

2. class visitation to local business 

3. units on labor-management relationships 

4. community services 

5. field trips to community service clubs 

I. Have knowledge of,, and experience In, financial planning 
I. prepare 'his Federal Income Tax Form 1040 

.2. correctly compute sales tax , 

3. construct and maintain a personal monthly budget 

4. complete unit on writing checks and keeping a checking account 

5. maintain a checking ^gount and a savings account 
6/ Identify four sources of 'credit 

?• compute and compare Interest rates 

8. unit on Insurance 

^ 9, resource persons, such as Insurance agents, real estate 

agents, stock brokers, newspaper financial advisors, bankers 

lO, unlt^on Investment 
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CrOROINATOR RCSPONSIBILITIEG 

The activities of the teBcher-coordlnator are many and varlod. 
It Is the coordinator's responsibility to allow for the many vari- 
ances of each student's character, past training. Intelligence lov^l 
natural tendencies, and differences In cl rcumsta/ices. The coordi- 
nator should be person-centered with a focus on helping Individuals 
to meet problem areas rather than placing emphasis on Isolated 
subject matter. He serves as a guide and resource person, providing 
the Individual with a chance to discover his own threshold of 
patience, endurance. Judgment, and Innate adaptability to particular 
modes of being sel f -supporting. He also Is responsible for provid- 
ing the Individual with a chance to configure himself In various 
ways so that' work capabll I ties and Incentives mold together. 

It Is necessary that the coordinator establish a friendly and 
relaxed learning climate, and be Interested In each unique Indi- 
vidual and concerned about his feelings, views, and welfare. 

Specific coordinator re^iponslbl 1 1 ties, corresponding with 
student needs, are as follows: 

1, Recruit and Interview students who are Interested In the 

DCT program. 

2, SnIect students who can succeed In the program. 

3, Orientate the students to the methods, objectives, and 
requirements of the program. 

4, Interest and rrotlvate students toward leadership, fol low- 
ship, end social etiquette through CECF, the youth club 
ornonl/ation. 

5, ProvMe for Individual personal I ty development. 

-6- 
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6. Emphasize appropriate dress, grooming, and health habits 
and* present a good example as a coordinator. 

7. Provide examples of acceptable written communications and 
provide opportunities for students to prepare and make 
oral presentations. 

8. Utilize community resource persons In areas of specific 
Interest or benefit to the students. 

9. Promote the understanding of free enterprise and provide 
for exposure to local business and government agencies. 

10. Assist the Individual In money management^ budgeting^ 

checking, savings. Investments, Insurance, taxation, etc., 
and provide a basic understanding #of the general busJness 
pconomic system* 

IL Provide current materials and Information relative to 

occdpatlonal opportunities and conditions, and assist the 
st udents In mr3klnq personal assessments and plans for 
thnlr future. 
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DEVELOPING ON-THB-JOB TRAINING PLANS FOR 
DIVERSIFIED COOPERATIVE TRAINING 



OBJECTIVE: 

* 

•To explain the procedures for developing a step-by- step 
• training plan for use by the Diversified Cooperative Training^ 
program. 

CONTENTS: 

i. TITLE PACE 
II. JOB DESCRIPTION 
III. DETAILS OF AREA OF STUDY 



VI. 



IV. 



V. 



LISTING OF JOB DUTJpS , HAZARDOUS DUTIES, 6, SAFETY RULES 
AHALYSIS OF JOB ^ 
SKILLS & ABILITIES TO BE DEVELOPED ON THE JOB 



VII. PREPARATION OF PROGRESS CHART 



VIII. COMPOSING ASSIGNMENT SHEETS 



IX. TRAINING AGREEMENT 
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PREPARATION OP TITLE PAGE 
FOR ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PLAN 



OBJECTIVE: 



To isnder stand how to properly and neatly prepare a title page 
for an on-the-job training plan. 

ASSIGNMENT ; ' . 

1. Study the sample title page provided. 

2. Neatly print the required information on the form provided 
in the VIork&heet section. 

TO THE STUDEtTT : 

1. Locate the title of your Job in the Dictionary Of 
Occupational Titles. 

2. Print the complete title of your Job *in the proper blank \ 
on the form provided in the Worksheet Section. ^ 

3. Print your name» teacher-coordinator *s name, and company 
name of your employer in the space provided. 
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DIVERSIFIED COOPERATIVE TRAINING' 
Fla|ler Palm Coast High School 
Bunnell, FL 32010 



ON THE JOB TRAINING PLAN 
FOR 

n 

■ Title Of Job 



Developed By 



Student '8 Name 



Coordinator's Name 



Employer * s ^ Ndme 
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PREPARATION OF JOB DESCRIPTION 
FOR ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PLAN 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To xmderstand the procedure £or composing a Job Description 
Page £or an on-the-job training plan. 

Ba!sIC ASSIGNMENT ; 

1. Study the sample Job Description Page provided « 

2. Compose a Job Description Page. 

3. Print the r^uired information on the Job Description 
. Page provicnfd. 

TO THE STUDENT ; 

1. Complete the title o£ your Job as found in the Dictionary 
i of Occupational Titles > 

1. Read thie Job description for your job as printed in the 
Dictionaigy of Occupational Titles > Summarize th* 
iMEormation in order to completely describe your duties 
at your Job training station* ^ 

# 

3. State your career objective in your own words* This will 
include the developing of proper ^work habits and attitudes 

4. Read the performance requirements as set out in the form* 

5. Xhoose at least three references from the DCT Library or 
..from the school media center which you feel will be 

interesting and helpful and are specifically related to 
your job. .Write the titles, authors, publishers, and, 
other bibliographical information in the form as shown* 
Cotlsult with your employer and coordinator for their 
rbcommendatioiis on the references which you should choose. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 

A. TltU Of Job:-^ . 

B. Job Description: 



C. Career Objective: 



D. Performance ^Requirements: Training through this plan Is In- 
tende4 to qualify the student for the entry level Job skills. . 
the student will be expected to utilize thi^ training plan 

and will be required to perform his duties and responsibilities 
at a level of performance as set by the coordinator and the 
employer. 

E. Specific References: 
• 1. 



2. 
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♦ , PREPARATION OF THE DETAILS OF AREA OF STUDY 

FOR AN ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PLAN 

OBJECTIVE : 

' To understand the procedure for developing an outline of the 
area to be studied through the training plan. 

BASIC ASSIGNMENT ; 

1. Study the sample Details of Area of Study page provided. 

2. Compose a similar outline for your classroom related 
studies. 

3. Frlnt your outline on the form provided. 
TO THE STUDENT ; 

^ On this page you will be designing your course of study for 
your specific related material. A conscientious attempt to Identify 
study material will result In an Interesting, enjoyable, and 
meaningful experience. 

i; Print the title of your Job on the appropriate line. 

2. Examine the Table of Contents in your specific references. 

3. In the numbered blanks, write the titles of your specific 
references. 

4. In the lettered blanks, write the titles of the chapters 
which you feel, and which your coordinator and supervisor 
feel, will be of the greatest value to you on your job. 
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DETAILS OF AREA OF STUDY* 
Job Title 



REFERENCES: 



1. 



2. 
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Titles of Chapters ; 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 
M. 
N. 
0. 



Titles of Chapters : ^ 

A. 

B. ' 

C. ' 

I- . .. 

J- ■ 

M. ' 
0. 
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LISTING OF JOB DUTIES 
IDENTIFICATION OF HAZARDOUS DUTIES 
. SAFETY RULES 




To list all the duties performed on your job, to identify all 
the hazardous duties involved in your job, and to determine if you 
have received, adequate safety instruction. 

ASSIGNMENT ; 

1. Read "A Guide To Child Labor Laws" and "The Florida Child 
Labor Law In A Nutshell." Study the sections regarding 
hazardous occupations . 

2. Examine the sample Job Duty sheet provided in the Worksheet 



TO THE STUDENT ; 

Your employer must provide reasonably safe working conditions. 
If y*u are under 18 year of age, federal law prohibits your working 
in certain occupations considered dangerous. Every job has some 
minor hazards which must be identified and avoided, and your ^ 
employer should provide whatever specific safety instruction is 
needed in order to reduce the possibility of Injury to you while 
performing such duties. 



2. Under the ''Hazardous Dutie^s" section identify^all those 
duties which you listed above which could be dangerous 
to you and answer "yes" or "no" wh^re the form asks if 
you have been given safety instruction in this area. 

3. Describe in detail the safety precautions you have been 
instructed to follow for the hazardous duties you listed. 



section. 



1.^ On the form provided, list under "Job Duties" the" duties 
you perform each day pn your job. 




Name of Student: ^ 

Title of Job: , 



Name of Employer: 



JOB DUTIES / 



HAZARDOUS DUTIES 

^Naine Of Duty Student: Were you given safety Employer: Was the 

Instruction for this duty? student given 

* safety instruction 

^ for this duty? 



)€R4,C 
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Describe in detail the safety precautions you have been instructed 
to follow for the hazardous duties you have listed on the preceding 
page: 

Job Duty Safety Precautions 



1 
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SAFETY RULES 



Sc^rious injury can happen to you. your fellow workers, or a customer 
if certain simple safety rules are not followed. Merchandise, 
supplies, and equipment must be guarded from damage. What safety 
rules are suggested for you to follow at your training station? 



roper procedure in lifting: 



2. P/oper procedure in opening cartons: 



-r 



3. Care in using machines: : ^ 



4. Other safety suggestions: 

a. Special wearing apparel: 



b. What do you do in case -of (1) suspected shoplifter; (2) 



robbery or holdup? 



5. Other safety regulations recommended by your training station 
sponsor : ^ 
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ANALYSIS, OF JOB 

OBJECTIVE: 

i\ To make you a more valuable employee by calling your 

attention to some facts about your training agency which 
you might otherwise overlook. 

2. To provide a checklist df regulations and to increase 
your powers of observation. 

3. To help you to be prepared in case of an emergency. 

A To help you to examine the various tasks you perform 

and to become aware of the skills and oprerations involved 
so that you become more efficient. 

, ASSIGNMENT : ^ 

1 Carefully complete in ink the pages entitled "An Analysis 
/ of My Job." 

2 To be sure that your answers are correct, well expressed, 
and neat,' you should first write them on a scratch paper 
and be sure they are in the best possible form before you 
copy them into the worksheet pages. 

3 If a question does not apply to your training agency or 
your iob, don't leave it blank, but mark it not 
applicable" to indicate you did not overlook the question. 



AN ANALYSIS OF MY JOB^^ 



FACTS ABOUT YOUR EMPLOYER : 

1. Exact name of business: ^ 

2. Exact address: 



a. Kind of business 



4. Work hours: Day Check- in Time Check-out Time Schedule 



Monday J ^ _ 

Tuesday ^ V. 

Wednesday , 

Thursday „ 

Friday _ 

Saturday _ 

Sunday __ 



5. Name of your immediate supervisor and his title: 



6* Your department or section: : , 

7. Check- in procedure (punch time clock, indicate time on sign-in 

in sheet, etc.): . — . 

RULES AND REGULATIONS, OF YOUR EMPLOYER : 

State your employer's rtiles and regulations covering the folloy/inp,: 
1. Leaving and returning during working hours :^ 



2. Rest periods: 

3. Lunch periods , or dinner periods: 

4. Describe your company's dress regulations 



5,. Procedure you follow if you are unavoidably absent or late: 



6. Employees' personal use of the telephone: 
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7. Use of chewing gum; 

8 . Smoking : ' 

9. Calling fellov^ tmployecs by their first name^ 

10. iTse of coii|ibs, cosmetics, etc., while on the job: 

11. Visiting with friends while on duty: 

12. Eating while on duty: 

12. List any pieces of equipment in use in your section or depart 
ment and indicate which equipment you use and whether your 
skill is 'good, fair, or poor: 



13. Much of the work in any modern business involves preparing 
forms, reports, records, etc. Make a list of the -forms you 
deal with (invoices, packing slips, etc.) 



S 



TELEPHONE: 

1. How is the telephone answered in your company? 



2. How often do you use the telephone in your work? 

3. Describe the kinds 6i calls you handle: 
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SKILLS AND ABILITIES TO BE 
DEVELOPED ON THE JOB 



OBJECTIVE: 

To identify the skills and abilities which the student- 
learner is expected to learn or acquire on the job, 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Confer with your supervisor and request him to identify 
the skills he intends for you to develop during your 
training period. 

2. Request your supervisor to very roughly estimate the 
number of days it should take you to develop th« skills 
listed. 

3. List the skills your supervisor mentioned on the form 
provided and indicate the number of days he estimated 
it would take to attain a minimum level of proficiency. 

4. Obtain your supervisor's signature where indicated on 
the worksheet. 



SKILLS AtlD ABILITIES TO RE 
DEVELOPED ON THE JOH 



JOB DUTIES . PROFICIEITCY TIME 

1. — 

2. 

3. " . i 

A. ' ■'■ ■ 

5. 

6. - . 

7. ^ 

• 8. ^ . 1 : 

9. 

10. 



12. 
13. 
l/i. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

la. 



Sit'nature of Supervisor 



r. a 
« "i 
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REPARATION OF PROGRESS CHART? 
EOR THE TRAINING PLAN 



OBJECTIVE: 



To instruct students how to prepare Progress Charts in order to 
have a schedule for evaluating their progress. 

ASSIGNMENT: • , , . ' 

1. Print yoiu name at the top of the*Ptogress Chart. 

2. *Indica^3 in the spaces * provided the date you completed 
Assignments^ A" through "H". 

3 Leave the rest of the form blank. As you complete an 

assignment from your specific reference, write in the title 
and the date the assignment was . completed. Your coordinator 
will then indicate the date the assignment was gr^dfed, your 
grade, and will make commentg. , <. 
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STUDENT'S NSAME 



PROGRESS 
CHART 



Aflsigiunent 
Sheet 
Numbex 



Q 
U 
H 

O 



WW 

o 



B 



H 



11 



iz 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 



EMC 



TiUe Page 



Job Description Page 



DetailB of Area of Study 



Hazardous Dutie« U Safety Rules 



Analyaia of Job ' 



Skills &c Abilities To Be Developed 



Correlation of Pages 



) 



COMMENTS i 



Lj t 
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COMPOSING ASSIGNMENT SHEETS 



V 




for preparing their own assignment sheets. 
INFORMATION: 

Before you begin working on an assignment out of the specific 
references you have chosen, if will be necessary for yoU to prepare 
an Assignment Sheet. 



The purpose of this Assignment Sheet is to structure and plan 
your study efficiently and also to let your teacher-coordinator 
know what you have chosen for your assignment each day." 

Complete the name of your reference and the title of the 
chapter you are studying on the sheet where indicated. Compose 
a well-worded objective for your studying this material - what 
you hope^ to learn from the chapter material. 

Under the heading "Assignment" indicate exactly what you 
intend to do for this assignment. State the number of pages you 
will be reading. You have a cljoice of: 

1. Taking a test on the material, if a test is available. 

2. Answering quels tiona^at the end of the chapter,* if there 
are any. 

3. Writing a summary of the chapter information. 

4. Presenting an oral presentation to the class regarding 
the chapter information. 

5. Completing a Project based on the chapter information, j 
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Student' s Name: 



/Assignment // 



Title of Reference: 



Title of Chapter: 



Objective : 



Assignment: Read pages.: 




Student Work: 



FLAGLFR PALM COAST HIGH SCHOOL 
TRAINinCj AGREEMENT 



Firm 



Phone 



Adress 



Agrees to employ 



Student- learner 



age 



Address 



as part of the Diversified Cooperative Training Program at Flagler 
Palm Coast High School for the school year ' # 



\ 



TRAINING ACTIVITIES: 



The above-named firm and/or employer agrees to furnish on-the-job 
training for » ^ student- learner as a 

. The teacher-coordinator, in cooperation 

Job or occupational area 

with the employer shall develop a trainj-ng plan outlining training 
activities to be pursued by the student- learner . The training period 

will commence qji or about and will continue 

through^ 

WAGES AND HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT: 

The starting wage will be $^ r— hour. Wages, training, 

and program operation will be conducted in compliance with the Child 
Labor provisions of the. Fair Labor^ Standards Act. and the Florida 
Child Labor Laws. ^ 

SUPERVISION: 

The employer has in his possession a copy of the Certificate of Age 
(Work .Pprmit) for this student. The employer agrees to assign a 
supervisor that will be responsible for the training of the student. 
As this program is operated in cooperation with Flagler Palm Coast 
High SchooU^-it will be necessary for the t:er.icher- coordinator to 
periodically observe and evaluate student progress. In the event 
any party fails to fulfill the intent of this Agreement, this 
Agreement may be cancelled. 



Teacher- coordinator 



Employer 



Student- learner 



Par en t / Guar d i an 
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Of] BECOMING A 
TRAINING SPONSOR 



Presented to you by 



EUZAB/^TH G. LEWI3, '^ooraLnator 
Diversified Coopora+.iv^ Tr;uninf^ 



:Ione 



(JO 



ROBERT J:iITi:r:^i3, Coordlrvitor 
Cooperative Distributiv::: riduc-ition 
Home: 7^>7-78iy 

Seabreeze Senior ?li?^h School 
2700 North Ole'andcr Av^mii^ / 
Dajrton^i B^'ich^ ?lorid<i p.Olfi * 

Please call u.^ for as:: i.3 banco . 
School: 677-7010 



C0NGRATUUTI0N3 . . . 

. . .Tou have agreed to take a serious, but rewarding, responsibility 

in the training of a high school Cooperative Education student. You 

r arti to be commended for your coimunity spirit. It is recognized that 

without you, your cooperation, and your business qrganlzation, this 

program of training would not be, possible. 

This handbook was designed especially to assist you, the train- 
s' 

ing sponsor. Its intention is based on ^he belief that good training 
is the result of knowl^adge plus understanding and experience. Tour 
choice as a tr'iLning sponsor is indicative of your success in the 
business comrmrdty. You have much to offer, and your business estab- 
lishment will become a laboratory of working-learning experiences. 
Your success as a training sponsor will depend a great deal upon how 
closely you work with the teacher-coordinator. The coordinator's job 
is to assist you in the training of the student. Never hesitate to* 
call when this assistance is needed. 

Within these pages, you will find factual information which will 
aid yo^JT faniliarization with the Cooperative Education Training Pro- 
grams at Seabr^.ezM :^enior High Scho>:>l (Diversififid fooperativ^i Train- 
ing and Cooperativo Distributive Education) ~ their philo'sophy, ' 
objectives, organization,, curricultun, and field of service. Now that 
you are a partner in education, you will want to avail yourself of 
suf:p33tions for teaching, 3i?)ervisi^n^and training. Since this is 
a cooperative venture, the suggestions work both ways— make them to 
the coordinator whenever you believe thore is room for inprovoment. 
They will be sincirely appreciated. 

Ag'iin, conrr -itulations on becoming a training sponsor. You have 
made a sound investment in youth, free enterprise, and America's future I 



A DSFEIITiai OF TERMS 
. (As Used in Cooperative Education) 



Baaic instruction somotimes called "groTJp discussion." It is the part of the 
curriculum which deals with the study of general business activities. 

(Cooperative part-tiiru* indicates that local business organizations, the school, the 
home, and thfi student all work together to acconplish the objective of 
training the student in a worthy occ^ation. "Part-tJjne" refers to the 
training hours; the student spends half of his day in school and a half day 
on the job in a bona fide training station. 

Coordinat'^r is the Gchool's representative who not only is a classroom Instructor 
but also works with local business persons to place s-^udents in a training 
situation and to coordinate the classroom study to the student's individual 
^Jbraining needs. 

Distributive Education is a program of instruction in the field of distribution 
and marketing designed to prepare individuals to enter, progress, or 
ijriDrove conyetencies required in an occupation. 

Diversified Occuf>ations Program is a cooperative training program conducted by 
industry or business and the school, in which learners in two or more 
j^eneral occupational areas work and study under the direction of one 
t^'arher-coordinator . 

« 

Specific instruction is sometimes called "individualized instruction." It is 

Wuit part of the curriculum wlxLch provides the student with closely super- 
vb;ed instruction which is related directly to his job and chosen occupSition. 

Trainee If: the student who is enrolled in the Cooperative Education program and is 
encrioyed in a bona fide business establishment which has been approved for 
^I'aining. . 

Traininp ^O-'^ri is a preplanned sohe^iule of work experiences which is set up as a 
fniido for the training sponsor and the school. The plan is devised with 
the individual studeYit and liis training objective ad the primary considera- 
tion. Even though it carries the signatures of the student, the parent, 
the school, and the business, establishment, it should not be interpreted 
as a work contract. 

Traininf^ soonsor is "t-he person designated as the student's sipervisor on the job.^ 
lb* r^onfers rejETularly with the coordinator to help cany out the training 
objective . , ' 

Training station is th^^ dJ^ignfited namat used to refer to the business establish- 
ment where th' student is placed. This place of business must be .non-tajc 
supported, frer enters rise, and engaged in the pursuit of honest b\isiness 
activities. The student must be an enployee of the business and must be 
earning wages, aoceptin^^ responsibility, and performing job duties which 

provides =niitabl^ "draining. % 

t 

Vocational is a term applied to that education which teaches by doing. Coopera- 
tive Education is vocational in nattire, because it teaches the student to 
makti [)ractical applicat lonVf the knowledge which is learned in the class- 
rooTi, helping him relate it uirectly to his job duties. 
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. . They are high school training programs --for Junior and Senior 
students, at least l6 yearn of age. 

. . These programs offer on-the-job training* 0 

. • They operate under the stJC[;ervision of the local school admini- 
stration. 

/ . They require the cooperation of tne local business community. 



WJIY ARE THESE COOPERATIVE EDUCATION TRAINING PR0C21AM3 NECESSARY? 

i 

> 

. . Only one out^of four high school graduates is college bound. 

. . Business needs workers with some experience. 

. • Bui5iness needs high school graduates for many ^^^'^^•^||||[ 

. . Cooperative Education Training produces high' school graduates 
with working experience. 

. . New methods of business operation and advanced techniques 
require more specialized training for eirployees. 

. . Increasing con^petition demands greater productivity from 
enployeos, lower personal turnover, and maximum efficiency. 

. . Trained employees can reduce expenses. 

• • Business Is the essence of our free enterprise society. 

Through the training of our young people, we (the business, 
community, and school) can prepare them for the future world 
of work. 



V 
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H\\kJ k^ilis 71b: ADVAKTAai^iS OF COOPERATIVE KDUGATION TliAIimjG 

TO TIE GOMMUJJITY? 

They provide a sourco of veil -trainqd and qualified future enployees. 

They train young persons in your organization to meet your job speci- 
fications. 

Thoy enabl3 student- trainee 3 to demonstrate their enthusiasm, erjQjrgy, 
ani frenh ideas. 

Th^iy establish good community relations, all(5winj;; the businessman 
the opport^inity to cooperate with the schools in public education. 

They a::3i3t in r'taL-iing young workers in the community upon cofrf)le- 
tion of high S'^hool , because th'^^y are trained to become full-time 
workers. » 

'They establisi: a link between biisiness, home, and school allowing 
thfi businessman .-m i:Jriuential x^oice in school affairs. 

They aid in reducing labor t'ornover and training costs. 

They allov; tho busino:js to provide a work- experience laboratory for 
training in business and professional services. 

They aid in making r TJlar ciuplojeer ^'onsc'ous of th^^ir own train- ^ 
ing needs. 

They establish r<n atmo.':phere of rr-?3ponslbility among enployees who 
are assi^jned as training iJU{ o^r/isors. 

They create dependability and /jjod work habits among young pernons. 
They promote training with occupa^^donal, objectives in mind. 



HCW DOES TliE COOPERATIVE EDUCATION TRAINUIG PROGRAMS OPERATE? 




In the Classroom , 



The student is enrolled in academic subjects along with 
a repilar class in Cooperative Education Training, 

g Instruction is both basic (generally applicable to the 

entire field of business) and specific (related directly 
to student's fiel^ of training*) 

The coordinator correlates student's specific instruction 
to job requiremerits and individTxal needs. 

The student spends half of his day in classroom instruc- 
tion and half a day in a bona fide training experience. 



On the Job 



Students are sorq^ened by the coordinator for aptitudes 
and interests, but the training sponsor makes the final 
selection. 

Students become members of the business organization's 
staff of errployees on a part-time basis^ receiving 
regular wagns. ^ 

Students ieam by doing, putting into practice th% know- 
ledge which they have gained through classroom study. 

* 

Students work a minimum of 1$ hours weekly, on-the-job, 
and attend 10 hours of weekly classroom instruction in 
Cooporativ'i rikiucation Training. 

fjtudents are supervised by trained, experienced eirployees, 
according to a preplanned schedule of work experiences. 

f ' f 
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.^IIAT 13 TIE 0OORLIT]ATOa»3 RF^P0N3IBILnY TO YOU? 



To provide qualififjd part-timo student- traim^ 3 who will mature 
with job ejqDerience and become proficient omf)loynes of the organi- 
zation, ' ^ 

To ansiat in establishing a suitable training program and schedule 
for the in^iividual student-trainee. 

To fievelop individual study guides for classroom work which will 
provide tho. student-trainee with specific .information which relates 
dir^ictly to his job and tho area of training. 

To work clo:3ely with you, the training sponsor, to insure a sound 
training program for the individual s tudient- trainee . ^ 

, To evaluate tiie student-trainee's progress regularly to insure 
sitisfactory job pGrfoinkinco . ., ^ 

To maintaLn i nlo;>j workinp; relationship with tho management and 
traira.ng sup^^rvioor^ . 

To aOv^i-^t you, the training sr;onr;or,« in every way to fulfill each 
student-trainee's occupational objective and training needs. 



WHAT ARE YOUR RCTONSIBILITIES TO THE COORDINATOR, 
THr; STUDENTS, AND THE SCHOOL? 

\ 

To provide s\iitabi»3 errpioyment for part-time student-trainees, 
offering an opportunity for job experiences and learning. 

To plan a work schedule that will lead to job progression and 
rotation of duties as the student-trainee develops ability and 
skill. 

To appoint a qualified, e^cperienced enployee to si^einrise the 
student- trainee on-the-job, following the training plan wherever 
possible. * 

To work closely with the coordinator in carrying out the student's 
training objective. 

To encourage the student -trainees to develop good work habits and 
attitudes. 

* 

To provide the coordinator with training materials which your 
-organization may have on hand. 

To volunteer to speak to student groups, clxib organizations, and 
in classrooms about your busini^ss, its opportunities, and its 
career possibilities. 

To make suggestions which you think could or would inprove the pro- 
^ gram and strengthen the training. 

To encoi^age other businessmen^ such as yourself, |bo engage in train- 
ing activities. 

To pay a fair and equitable wage in relation to the student-trainee's 
skill, ability, arid experience. 

To make the student ^s work hours sufficient for training, but to 
illow reasonable time for study and relaxation. 
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'^nWK5TI0!J3 FOR TRAINING A STUDEJIT IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 



1. Orlontc'ition to tho business, enployees, and operation is vital. 

2. Ai;3i^7i student to a training sijpemrisor, give him a dejfl- 
nite scho iulo, and instruct him in job responsibilities. 

3. Acquaint hiin with payroll procedure, personal policies, and 
nilos 'ind reflations. * 

U. Put him on your team and remind him that he must- be productive 
, Hri': i^jpon^libie and ahow ability to progress. 

■J. Re-Tjind him that ho is in a training situation and that you will 
oK^oct i^:im to perform to the best of his. ability. 

lnf.^)nn him that yon and the coordinator will evaluate his work 
ro^nilarly ani that you will grade his job performance and 
prepress. 

7. Inform tvih r^uiaent Ixxs acceptance as an errployee and 'let 
him know wr:f>re he stands with youj never keep him guessing. 

0. Reward thf/ student with a pat on the back for a job well done 
i.^. r^?adily a3 you would criticize him for errors and lack of 
judgment. 

9. Teach him the imf;ortance of profits to your business and to 
Mmself ; expfjot high ;;tandar(is of work and productive perfor- 

10. a^udf> hijn in di^v^lopiny paper work habits and attitudes, -and 
, h--lp Jam increase his gkill and knowledge. 

11- Gorr-ct faulty judgments and improper techniques before thev 
beccne habitual. 

12. Confer- with the coordixiator regularly^ regarding the student^s 
tramxng; keep private^ mattei's confidential. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHEIG STUDENT -TRAINEES 



St ep I Prepare the learner. Put him at ease, thoroughly eoplain- 
Ing the whj^ before showing the how. Make certain ycu have 
his complete attention and that the trainee understands 
before proceeding to next step. 

Step 2 Present the material or procedure to be learned. Present 
one point at a time, ask the trainee to repeat the process 
or to give back information, eaqplaining »^«hy" as he does so. 
Question the trainee frequently, correcting error.s or in- 
correct {Procedures. Long or detailed processes should be 
brbken into smaller units for easier explanation. Never 
assume that the trainee knows , - rementoer that procedures 
familiar to you will be foreign to him. 

Step 3 Demonstrate when possible. Always show the trainee, allow- 
ing him to repeat the process. Illustrate a task to be 
done, use an exanple, always show more than you tell, and 
correct errors imnksdiately. 

Step U Apply the learning. After your detailed explanation, have 
the student demonstrate the procedure, showing how he would 
perfprm under actual job situations, and present problems ^ 
to oheck his reasoning.* 

Step g Check the learner. Observe the traiiiee under actual working 
conditions. Correct faulty procedures and techniques, * and 
test trainee's knowledge and imderstanding. Make certain 
he knows where to get assistance. Check his judgront. 
When the trainee is rea<^y for the Job, let him assxune his 
responsibility; this is the best possible proof that you 
instructed well. 
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SUGGESTIOnS FOR SUPERVISING THE TI^IINEE'S WORK 



The traiiioe you have enployed is a human dynamo, . bubbling with 
energetic enthusiaam and full of young ideas— but lacking in self- 
confidence. He is .shy, eager to please and wanting acceptance by 
the enployees and management. 

Your job of supervision is largely a matter of allowing the 
trainee to find himself. You will be required to exhibit patience, 
understanding, 'tact^ tolorance — all mixed with a sense of humor 

1. , Assign work with reasonable bounds of physical strength, 

♦ 2. Recognize that* young people lack adult muscular coordi- 
nation and sound judgment, 

3. Remember that youngsters have outbursts of emotions and 
exhibit poor bfi^vior at tiKes, rebelling at authority* 
Ignore them (if possible) and the situation will correct 
itself. 

U. Give criticism fairly, without emotion, and let trainees 
. discover their own mistakes, . x 

5. Use i±e ^We" rather ^hat "I" approach. 

6. Put trainees on your team, treat them as adults, and reward 
^ good needs with added responsibility. * 

7. Give instruction clearly, telling why as well as now. 

8. Expect the best from trainees; never accept poor quality; 
teach them pride in a job well done. 

9. Set a" good exanple for trainees to imitate. 

. 10. Point trainees toward a goal and help them achieve it. 
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Distributive Ikluration is a pro^^ram of vocational instruction in the field 
of Tnark(^ting and di.stribution. It is desij^ned to prepare individuals to enter, 
^ to progress, or to improve competencies in distributive occupations. Emphasis 
is placed on the development of attitudes, skills, and understandings related 
to marketing, merchandising, and management. 

I)istrif)utive Education is a cooperative effort whose participants are 

I 

educators, .students, and businessmen in the field of distribution. Improved 



skills and understanding enhance the value of the Distributive Kducation 
trained employee and subsequently enlarge his scope of endeavor in the field 
of distribution. This incleased efficiency and enlightenment through education 
r(*sults ^n mutual benefit to employee and employer as well as reflecting 



professional dignity and status to the profession of marketing. 

Distributive occupations are those followed. by proprietors, managers, or 
emplo\ees engaged primarily in marketing or mcrchandising'^'goods or services. 
'ITiese occupations are found in such businesses as n^ail and wholesale trade; 

finance, insurance and real estate; marketing, services; manufacturing; trans- 

« * 
portation, sLurage, utilities, and ^'onununications. 
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niSTRIWn'IVI: HlXKyVTKlN, I Il^ST Yl.Aiv t 

Orientation -j 



Tlie distributive eilucation student has a need: 

...to understand the purposes o:l^ the Distributive Hducation program including 
the secondary, post secondary, university, and adult levels of instniction. 

...to relate his present and future career goals to the Distributive Ixlucat ion 
prog rani. 

...to indicate through explanation his attitude, interest, and awareness ol' 
course content in the Distributive Education, progrrim. 

...to identify qualifications, responsibilities^ and opportunities afforded by 
DI-XIA, and the educational and monetary benefits derived from being a^ 
Distributive Ikiucation student. 

I 

...to recognize the basis for the evaluation of his performance, both in 
class and on the yoh. 

...to identify five sources of information relative »to employment opportunities 
i0 mar kt^ Ling. 

...to secure permission from a person to use his name as a character reference- 
by either telephone, personal contact, or letter. 

...to develop a personal data sheet. 

...to secure an appointment for a job interview by either telephone or letter. 

...to complete a standardized jol) application form according to directions. 

...to identify and evaluate strong, and weak pointy from an observation of an 
actual job interview. 

...to use appropriate interviewing technicjues in applying for a job for which 
he is qualified. 

...to follow uj) an employment interview by writing a personal letter of appre 
elation to the businessman for the interview. 

...to wiite a self appraisal of his personality including both strong and weak 
points. 

...to identify general personality 'traits and adjust to them in accordance 
with the principles of positive hunian relations. 

...to off(^r positive ai)proaches to involvement in community activities that 
personally relate and identify him with the community in which he lives. 

...to write a personal evaluation report which reflects^nd demonstrates his 
Lnitative, responsibl i ty and resourcefulness in his home, his job,, school, 
DliCA, and the community. ^ - 



.to analy^e'his ovvH health habits as thev relate to ^ood physical health and to 
identity su;',ye' t ions for uniTov(m»ut s in his daily living. 

.to acce[)t and apply c()m[)any [)olic*ies and o[)er'at ir)nal procedures in his • 
working, relationships and job situation, 

.to demonstrate and identity personality traits and (jualities in whicli he has 
shown ).^,rowth in jnatiirity durintj the course of the year^ 
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DisTRiBirrivi; ewjcvi ion, first yim 

Nteixhandising ; Se 1 1 i ng 

T)\c distributive education student lias a need: 

•..to contrast the difference between retail and wholesale selling in our 
/American econcmiy. 

• ..to describe the employitlent qualifications basic to success in the 
sales profession. 

...to conduct a sales presentation in accordance with the standards 
set forth in the DliCA handbook. , 

t| 

...to identify buying motives which influence the selection of a produ(;t. 

...to react to at least five customer types in given situations. 

...to analyze personal strj?ngths and weaknesses as they relate to employment 
qualifications which are basic to success in the sales profession* 

Merc handisin g: Advertising 

..to understand the contribu^^ioTis which advertising ha's made to our way of 
life and indicate the importance of advertising to the business world. 

..to determine the advantages and disadvantages of th6 varicAiS advertising media 
on the basis of costs versus market reached. 

..to evaluate the effectiveness of selected newspaper and magazine advertisements. 

..to demonstnfte his knowledge of an effective layout by developing fdtur 
layouts for newspaper advertisements. 

..to develop the copy and the layout for a television commercial. ^ 
Merchandising : I) i sp 1 ay 



..to identify the various types of window displays. 

..to select the ty])e of interior display most appropriate for given types 
of merchandise. 

..to distinguish between formal c'lnd informal balance. 

..to recognize monochromatic, ;malogous, complementary ^ and multi-color 
schemes. 

..to evaluate tht^f feet iveness of a display in accordance with the 
standards set iorth in tlie DVxA handbook. 
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Nlcrchaiu lising ; Nterdiandise Planning and vStock ControJ 

...to identify five types of buying practices. ^ - < 

...to determine * 'open -to -buy" from giveft information. 

...to cc^nplete an invoice and related forms from a given purchase order. 

...to describe three types of delivery procedures. * 

...to coi^lete a receiving report and related forms from a given incoining shipment 
of merchandise. 

...to arrange the steps jtaken in the receiving process in t)4e appropriate 
sequential order. 

...to determine where merchandise should be received, checRed, marked, and 
stored on the basis of a given basic floor plan of a retail store. 

...to identify stock classifications according to given locations. 

...to select the appropriate type of price ticket from given descriptions of 
merchandise. 

it 

...to mark a price ticket appropriately from given information. 
Merchandising: (Consumer Credit 

...to explain the advantages and^ disadvantages to a business in offering 
consumer credit. 

...to recognize and discriminate between the different types of retail 
credit plans. 

...to identify the major sources of consumer credit. 

...to describe the- types of collateral normally required by each of 

the major types of consumer credit institutions. ||^ 

...to determine the credit risk of an applicant by ev^ft-luating his capacity 
to pay. 

...to identify the sources of inlom^ition which a business may use to 

investigate a credit applicanfe^and^o describe the types of information 
which each source may be expected to furnish. 

...to deteiTTrrne the credit limits which should be set for a credit applicant. 
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, 1)1 si"Ri Birr ivi; imjcation, mrst yi^ar 

Market ing in Our Ec ono my: Economics 

...to identify and relate the impact of our economic system upon his everyday life 

...to describe the major economic processes and explain how these processes 
serve to satisfy human wants and demands. 

. . .to >^identify his role as an employee in the economic process of production 
and recognize his relationship to the other factors of production. 

(■ 

...to differentiate between direct and indirect exchange. 

...to differentiate between the types of income distributed to the factors ^ 
of production. 

...to recognize and describe the role of consumption in our economic system. . 

...to contrast the standards of living; under capitalism, socialism, and communism. 

...to identify the effects of local, state, and federal regulations on and partici 
patidu in our economic life. * ' ^ ^ 

n ♦ 

Market ing in (Xir l-c onoijiy • Market i ng 

...to recognize the application of economic principles, processes, and 
concepts through marketing activities. 

...to discern the importance of marketing activities in his local 
community, his state, and in the total economy. 

...to identify the eight functions><5f marketing as they are implemented through 
business practices in his local community. 

...to 'select the appropriate mode of transportation for given types of 
merchandise. 



...to distinguisl;^ between private and public warehousing and identify the 
uni(|ue services of each. 

...to determine the appropriate method of storage for given t>'7)es of Merchandise . 

...to recognize management practices which se.rve to. minimize business risks. 

^ J 

...to identify the distinguishing characteristics of the various types of 
retail organizations. 

...to discom the distinguishing characteristics of the various ty[)es of 
' whole^ alers. ' ^ 

."..to identify business institutions in his local community which facilitate 
the mi'irketing process. 

...to sjelect the appropriate channel of distribution for given tyy)es of 
merchandise. 
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1)1 s mi Bill I vr i.iXiCA'i hiN, riRsi yiak ^ 

t 

()rj;ani7af ion, I.o^ ation, aTui l-'irancc: OriL^ani zat it)n 
» 

'Hie drstribiit ive etlucatioii student lias a need: 

...to define ^nd \Usit inguish between the major types of business ownership. 

...to understand the adviintajjes and disadvantaj^es of each type of business 
, owiu?rship.> • 

to prepare a^Vritten partnership a^eement and the basis for a formal 

corporate charter. 

'...to define the need for and the j)rinc ij^les of an effective internal 
ori»anization. 

...to differentiate hetiveen the three types of orj^anizational plans. 
()r^anj_zat ion, I-^^^'itj^pn, and iMnjince: Location 

...to develoj) a rheck list for- conducting a survey to ascertain the profitability 
of a ^Mven location for a ^iveii type of business. 

..ito identify at least, x^'ven major types oi shoppinj^ districts. 

« 

()rgcm|zat ion, JiOca.tj_on^ and Iliiano^: Business Finance 

...to identify and describe the tyi^es of capital needs in a given business. 

..,to enunterate the factors necessary for determining the capital needs 
in startini^, a given tyi^e of }>usiness. 

...to identify at least seven sources of busini?ss capital in his local 
community. ./ 
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UlS'IRIBUTIVIi I lHJCATIfW, I IVSi \TM 

Market ing Management 

'lire distributive education student has a need: 

• ..to define and describe the niajor responsibilities inherent in marketing 
numaHCment . 

...to e^niimeratt? the factors necessary for consideration in planning 

and/or selecting a rpoduct for nianufacture or distribution in a given business. 

.,.to recognize the state in the life cycle of a product in which a given 
product is found. 

/ 

...to calculate the price of a product using the total cost plus markup 
approach and the average cost plus percentage markup^ approach. 

...to identify and 'explain at least eight pricing, policies. 

...to relate the major objectives of promotion management. 

...to determine the basic promotional policy for a given type of business. 

...to outline the major elements which should^^e included in a personal 
program for sjtles personnel. 

...to determine the degree of market exposure necessary to maximize profits 
for a given product. 

...to reco^gnlze the differences b(»tween vertical and horizontal integration. 
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niSTRIBUT-IVT i;i)(!L\TIfi\, SEmN-D HAI^ 

Personal Succes s : Sertirg Yoursf If Up For Success 

The distributive c lucation student has a need: 

...to identify the roi^ of human relations for supervision in marketint- and 
distribution. 

4 

...to recognize opportunities in which h^- i^\able to practice human relations . 
as a beginninj^ supervisor. 

...to evaluate the human relations perfoimaiice of other workers in marketing 
and distribution in lespect to possible advancenent into supervisoi^ 
responsibilities . ^ 

...to exhibit in himself the qualities that an employer has a right to expect. 

. ..to. analyze his own personality and to make a plan to develop himself to 
be a more prdnotable distributive er^loyee. 

...to identify functions that are chiefly sipervisory in nature from a list 
bf management functions. 

...to decide ho\% much authority should be delegated to correspond with n 
specific exa-Tple of a need Jo delegate responsibility. 

...to be involved in decision-making according to a typical si?)ervisorv 
situation in a marketing and distribution business. * 

.1' 



DISTRIBUTIVE EPUCATION, :i! COND YKAR 

Merchandis ing I I : Buy in? 

The distributive education student has ;a need: 

.••to recognize the impot'tance of the buying function in anv 
retail business . 

...to analyze the merchandise division of a retail busiiH-ss and 
explain the duties of each employee within that divi: ion, 

:..to relate the duties of the merchandi'>e division wi^h the othei 
divisions with a retail business. 

.^..to evaluate the qualifications necessary inr becoiiirik; i ^uver. 

...to evaluate the various meth'>ds a buyer u'^es to develop i 
buying plan. * ' 

...tb create a stock plan utilizing stock ^ 1 al^s i f i cat i ons oi 
price, size, and •■olor. ' 

...to determine'*open-t(? l>uv" by unit ot dollar rontroi. 

...to understand that the basic principle? of data prm e:,sij.. 
are basic regardless of the method of processing emjloyed. 

...to identify the diff-.rent tvpes of data lirore in^.' nse^l ii. 
merchandise ' ontrol . 

...to evaluate the type of data processin;: method mo; t ippropr i ,i t r 
for different size dihtribntive busines operation' . 

...to understand stock turnover, and demonstrate how coini)ut(M i J 
sales information increases the rate of stock turn. 

...to explain the several kinds of discounts and datiiiK a^'ailii 1-^ 
to the retailer . 

...to use a buyer's procedure: in writing eider- for men find' f , 



M erchandis i ng l i : ale Promo tioii 

...to decide what i^ems : tu:-^jness shoiild p r(i:^ot e vaiic-; ^ iif 
of the vear . 

...to determine ' he^t adverti ipg media a mall buslru/-' aru! i l-iii'- 
departnent st^^r^^ should eniplcv to promote a ^'iven ite^, < • 
merchandise o> service. 

...to develop a tis\viMe j^ronu tional fudget ha :air^ il: 

and past pei lorman^-e rec^^r h ^ 

Hi) 



.to compaie the marketing an<1 coinmun i cat i cin> perspective^ et 
advertising. 

.to recognize classification.-^ and scopp^ of a.ivert . < i li^ i: 
relationship to a company 's^ advertising effort. 

.to create an effective plan of window and interior di pray- 
that repeat the sales messa>;e of a^^store's adver t i s i nj^ . 

.to be able to evaluate a store ^s "Customer Image" by an anal/', i 
of that >tore' window and interior di:^plays, 

.to» compare var^vus interior an i wir.dow di'^plays for their 
selling power for various typei^ of merchandise. 

• to be able to construct a window an! i nt e r i o r . di n lav from 
h i s own plan . ' ' ^ 

.to prepare a joa analysis of a fashion coordinator ^s position 
shr.:ing hrjr relationship to the merchandise and bales promotinn 
div.^ion, « 

.to * aluate the qualifications necessary to becniue a display 
manc:^M;^r, an advert isinj^ manager, a fasliion coordinator, and' ' 
a i-al'^s promotion laariager. 

.ro 'i* \.*c'lop the ability to plan a sales ^promot i on shoving the 
int' T relationships- ot the sales promotion and merchnndisp 
di \ I ions including the advertising, di,<-:play, reci^vin}.' and 
ma:^ T'^i departments plus the fasluon c oordina i o r . 

. t( a .se<s the success or failure of a specify s;ii. s promoti-n 
pla i ^ ased on the communications among variaii: deparMitcnts 
V o(vK^' at in;.; with the sales' promotion divisioit. 



^l£^i?'^i^^_JiliLii • rhe Ait rt Selli:.^ 

• to Madt-rstand the role the '^sal e .m;an " has played in the hiJ Idi 
of *i J .'Viierican economy. 

.fo ^'.rmulat'* a p 1 'in of action that will i^in^rove hi' abilit 
to >uccee<i ny a .salesperson". 

.to evaluate t^ e pre-approacn plan.^ of an automobile ale'T;;!!. 
and : nsuranr e or real estate salesman . 

.to assess various types o f ^ app roach^^s as to their e f f ect i vene- - 
in gaining entry for an o.utside salesman. 

.to prepare a sales presentation that will success i ul 1 v in^lud^ 
the five bining decisions that a customer must make. 

.to be able to incorporate into his sales presentation an 
effective demonstration of the use uf a product or service. 
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...to he ab.lf 'f'o '^ucc es.s full > haridle various types of < ustonor 
ob i e''tions . ' * * ' - 

... • *■ . 

...to '.^r-tde^rStana the seven techniques o-i t en used', to "cJose" -i 
. , .ro.-ef feet iv^'ly i:se suggestion celling. 

, ^ ' ' • 

..-.'to'pian a salens' presentation vhich is both be'lievaHe aTid 
complete enough to close a sale. 

'. .\to crea.te.. a plan that' -will increase his customer' clientele • 
for a product or servic^ incorporating the' necessar/ records 
that should be kept. . ' - * 

Merchandising 1 1 : Consumer Credit ' " 

...to analyze the advantages and di sadvantagcs. of a bus i ne'^sran 
extending credir to hi s cuf tomers . 

...to design an or^-,ani zational chart for a credit department 

for a small company, a medium size company, and -a, large compan 
showing the personnel needed' in each and their respective 
duties. 

' ' . " . " ' . 

...to undeV'stand the role ol the- credit bureau in the business 
society today iWludin^-T now government regulation.s conceVning 
customer information. - A, . 

...to establish a billing system for a bu.-^iness of his choice ' 
determining the methods to be use-l for billing and controllin 
of aging accounts. ^ 

..to bf? ablk to evaluate a series of delinquent account :\nd to 
determinlPthe type of 'collect ion techniques' tha t should be 
used to collect each account. 

...to determine the amount and tvpe of account information 
■a credit^ manager will find ecor'bmically feBBi*le to have a 
computer p^roces.s for him. . ' 

..to devise a -credit^ program for a business fhat w'i IJ^^compas;. 
a systeirt of credit investigation, author i'zation , and col U,ct 
systemis including Ii|npctronic Data Processing; ' 



DISTRIBUTIVK LDUr \TJ 0\ , . ^' I COM) VhAR ^ . 

Or g an i 2 at i on » La ^^out^^ /i ivd F ini nce : Organization 

The distributive education student has a need: 

.r,to understand the principles and characteristics oi an effect' 
structured bus inesi?' o r L^anizat i on , 

• . • to^jiistinguish the characteristics and responsibilities of' 

different organizational structures, 

.,,to develqp solutions to tlae problems of the human element and 
personnel- policies in staffing an organization, 

to comprehend the trends in a structured organization, 

••.to apply' the principles of leadership through motivational 
^ incentives, and supervisory techniques. 

Organizatiorf, ^Layout , and Finance : Store Layout and Design 

• •.to create an ef fect'ive , modern exterior store design, » ^- 

•••to assess' the most efficient and effective use of interior 
space, color, equipment, and fixtures. 

Organization, Layout, -a ri d Finance : Finance 

.•.to recognize the importance of a sound accounting system 
in business^ • , ^ 

• •'•to interpret busjrfi^ss reports arid records. 

* t ..11 

• .:to be able to develop an appropriate procedure for maintaininj^ 

adequate liquidity within a ??iveh btasinesi; , 

• ••to be able to. formulate a sc^iind insurance pro'gr am for a 

distributive business conceri/^ 
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DISTRJBIJTIVI^ EDUCATION, SECOND YTAR 

Marke'ting in Our ^E conomy II 

The* distri!)Utive education student has a need: 

...to know the ' importance of economic growth. 

...to be able to differentiate between the components which 

comprise the fiross National Product as it is used to measure 
economic growth. 

.. .to distinguish between monetary and fiscal policy. 

...to recognize the various phases of a typical business cycle, 
the major reasons for its causes , and the fiscal and monetary 
actions which should be taken to stabilize fluctuations. 

...to recognize the contribution o£ marketing to our economv 
and to the social process. 

...to synthesize the elements which comprise the marketing 
concept, 

...to understand tho differences in implementation of the 

. marketing concept in agricultural and industrial marketing. 

...to be able to appraisp the importance of agricultural and 
industrial marketing in tKe .American economy, 

...to be able tr differentiate between bilateral and multilateia 
trade. \ ^ ' 

...to be able to appraise the need for and importance of inter- 
national trade, the governmental regulations which affec^t^ 
foreign trade, and the international agencies which promote 
trade between nations. / 

...to anaiyre the injportance df international marketing in the 
world /economy and the contribution whcih can he made by it 
in promoting world peace. 
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DiSTRiBt:rivr hiLir^.ioN, sicond yi;ar 

Ma r k e t i n g M an ag i -me n t I I : 

The distributive education student has a need: ) 

* 

...to be knowledgeable of the term **the consumer market^' and, 
, able to analyze those factors affecting the consumer msirk'et.^ 

....to distinguish between metropol i tan , regional, wholesa*le, and 
national marketing areas. 

...to recognize the characterrsti cs of an industrial consumer 
as opposed to an ultimate consumer. 

...to evaluate future consumer bUying" treai'ds based on present 
age distribution. ^ , 

...t6 assess consumer e^tpendi ttiie patterns with a variety of 
income changes . • ^ ' 

...to i fferentiatc between inherent*^ and /Mwiri^ consumer buying 
mot 1 . ^ 

...to compare the influencing combinations of choices of the 

family on buying. ^^^^ . * 

...to identify ah^^cat egor r ze the major levels of social class 
as thvv relate to oneV^ socio-economic status. 

/• 

. . . to eva 1 uate pre ent factors affecting* present and future 

consumer buying be'havior. 

.,.to ajpjajse [ syc.iological factors affecting behavior changes 
and trend.^ a.^ they relatfe' to consumer purchases. 

...to d iTf or^'it iat o between cash ciedit, charge accounts, and 
'installment f^redit. 

...to \ivual;r^ th^* relationship of product, promotion, and 



...to .-ompare a tangible good with an intangible good. 

, ..to understai fi produc:t planning and its importance especially 
in * ^•elat;ion ^ profit . 

...to b^ able In dr*termine responsibility for product planning. 

;..to bf -ibie to cdripare> the incentives for product' management . 

.i.to be ible to judge product policies. 

...to knov; the importance of ^'brand'' in merchandising. 

. ..to distinguish between the four types of brands. "^^^ 



to be kncwledgeable of "packaging'* and its importance in the 
total product promotion effort. 

to be able to identify four characteristics of go-bd package. 



This material ha- been takon largely from manuals published 
by State of Florida, Department of Education. In addition to 
films and film strips. 



( 
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Outline 

I. A±mm of Education 

II ♦ Ovenriw of Vocational Hone Econonlca 

III» Clothing Production 

IV* Food Management 

V. FllMtrlp^^^Jobe for You, It's Happening in Home 
Kcono«||^W^ 

^ ' 

VI. Earnings *in Home Economics Occupations 
VII. Enmloyme^t outlook 
VIII. Extent to ifhlch our program meets , the students needs 
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The followiru' ; nt^ms mi^^h^ be quoted to student^; for their 

conj;ide ration, F-05jnibiv, many students do not understand whijt 

we are really ^rvintr to do for hem. 

Aims of Education 

1. To acquire 'able s<ills and the understanding and 
attitudes of successful worKers, 

, 2.' To develop ''ood health, physical fitness, and mental 
health. 



To understan^i anu fulfill obliK^tion : in the com-' 
muni ty , sta , na t i on , and world . \ 



^i-* To learn about coniitlons conductive to successful 
family life. 

0. To purr^nase and use floods and service w sely, 

6. To use leisure well. 

7, To develope respect for others, to live and work 
cooperatively with others, and to f^row in the |noral 
and ^riritu-al valuer, of life* 



add. 



^, To thinK rationally? to express thouf^hts clMfXyj^ 
and to ^ead and listen with understanding^. 

rf we analyze the abo'O'^ items, we see thit what th^ 

uiL t'j is " ioo'i CiMzenship." What better approbation can be 

bertowed on anvone? 
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OVERVIEW FOR VOCATIU tAL HOME ECOMOMICSi 
PHODPCnON 4 SERVICES 



The philosophy of Occupational Home Economics Super- 
vised i^rograms In Florida is to educate interested student 
who can benefit from training In methods of industrial pro 
duction and services, j| 

The inntructlonal objectiven of this program are to 
fTieet the needr; of the student 550 that he will be able toi 

• Develop ac^e^tuble attitudes toward the world of 
worK , 

• Acquire knowled£^e and practice of employability 
skills, 

• Set up a work schedule for ,]ob accomplishment, . 

Acquire knowledge of policier: and procedures to 
'naintain- complete Inventory of storeroom, 

■>• 

• Have practir;e in the procedures for receiving, 
requisit loninr , issuing, costing and controlling 
of supplies, 

• Relate procedures for the above to maintain an 
accurate boot:keepim^ system for cost accounting, 

, i^ecognize career opportunities. 

• Record progress reports for follow-up record. 
Food Management r 

• Plan menus for different types of food service, 

• Set up service of food for iiffe^ent types of 
food operationa, 

, Be knowledgeable of and practiAe the le^^'al aspects 
of food handMnr. 

• Be able to purchase food service supplies and 
related items as thev relate to menu, fomat, 
vendors and various types of ^^lie^^ tele, y 

2 



•^anaj^e ti^ne and enerr/ ne ? i^d for a varietv of 
fool produo*:on ^eo .niquti^> in u day's work. 

. T^earn the n^M and *oare of e Juipment to prolong 
t:;e life of U\^i equipment and to use tne 3quip- 
ment to battler advanta.^e. 

, Learn to looK for recent trends in the f 
duntry, 

• Acquire kn^?wle<if''e and develop attita4es and skills 
which are neceisary for entry level employment 
and *dv*ncoment in jobs rela^'.ed to food and nu- 
trition, 

Clothint^ Management 

, Acquire knowlede^e »and develop attitudes and r^kills 
related to construction of clothing;, 

, Acquire knowledf^e and develop positive attitudes 
and competencies in selectin^^, using md caring 
for equipment, books, and supplies neoied for 
construction and care of'clothinK* 

. Acquire knowled.^e and develop attitudes and skills 
related to planing, -selecting, using and caring 
for textiles and clothing. 

. Acquire Knowledge and develop atJ^itudes and skills 
in makinfT consumer decisions related to textiles 
and clothing, 

. Acquire knowl'^dge and develop attitudes and skills 
in selecting' '^^xtiles according to anti'^ipated 
use , 

. Acquire knowledge related to aesthetics of te)t- 
tiles and dress. 

, Will relate tn*^ socia) am piychfyto^ricai impli- 
cationn of clot^ ; to oerson il , jfamily , ^|ni ' 
•vocational cloth '^ng concerns, ^ 

, Acquire rcnojvledf^e and develop attitudes and :^kill 
necer3^^.ary for<entr7 level enplo.yment and advance- 
• ment in jobs related 'to textiles and clothing. 
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1. Importance of deslipi 

2. Klnda of rienlfm 

a. Structural 

b . Decorative 

3. Elements of design 

a. Line 

b . Sbane or ^orm 
c* Space 

I*. 

d. Texture 

e . Color 

4. Principles of desiptn 
a« Balance 

b , Pbythuw 
c* Enpbaals 

d. Proportion 

e . Harwonv 



OCTLTKE ^^K VISUAL nESICN 



I 
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OITLINF FOR TEirriLRS 



riasslflcatlon of Flher« and Fiber Characteristics 

A. Natural flSi^r!! 
!• cotton 

?. linen 
3. woll 
A. nillc 

B. Man-made fibers 

1. Non-Ther«oplastlc8 
a • rsYon 

b. glass 

c. mtalllcs 

d. aclofts 

2. Thermoplastics 

a. acetates 

b. tjriacetates 

c. nvlon 

d . acrylics 

e . laodacrylics 

f . polyester 

3. Rubber 
A. Spandex 

5. Fiber Blends 



II. Fabric Construction 

A. Weaving 

B. Knlttlnf 

C. Bonding 



III. Types of Weaves 



>. 

B. 
C, 
D. 
E. 



Plain . 
Twill 
Satin 
Basket 
Novel tv 



IV. Fabric Finishes 

A. Shrinkage 

B . Mercerization 

C. Fabric Siting 

D. Wrinkle resistant 

£. Stain and spot resistant 

F. Flame resistant 



V. Consumer Motivation 

A. legislative ret^ulations 
R. Government standards 
C. Wool Products Labeling itt 
T). Textile Fiber Products Indentlficatlon Act of 1968 
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OUTLINE i'OR CUSTOM SK'/TTJ^ i 



!• Plea'^in^ *.he Cus^omo^ 

A,- Cooriination of pattern and fi^re type 

^Jnderstaniin of required amount of fabric 
C. uealinf^ with the customer ~ , 

D^* V Findini^s ^ 

TI. Patto'-n Alternations and F'^bric Selection 

• 

A, . Fi;"ure types 
. M e a s u r e me n t s 

1 • Ladie * s 

2. Men's - 
C, Pattern Alternations 

1 • Common alternations 

2. Fittinp: the problem fiH:ure * 
l\ Gut'inr ind Marking 
Vj. Special care fabrics » 
* 1 , Napped and pile fabrics 

2, Plaid", and stripes 

3. Knit fabrics 
F, *^e*:rlc Sy^item 

nr. Selection and Use of Jewing Equipment 

*■ 

km Notions . , 

B, Small Equipment 

1 • M^iasurinr tools 

2. Marki'mT tools 

'U Pre 3 si n^'' equipment 

^, Samnle color ana fabrii^ swatnhes 

C, *iacnine Care and Use 

V 

IV. Construction tQ'jhniques 

A, PSpeed techniques 

B. Garment evaluation * 

C. Kinishinr: techniques 

D, Quality work 
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OUTLINE FOR INDUS StijWING 



T. , Jobs in Industrial Sevrin^ 

km Employment opportunities for indu53rtiai machine 

operators ^ 
Bm Apparel industry employment 
C# Other employment possibilities* 
1 . Specialty Sewinc^ 
2» Drapery 

3. Fla^ 

4 . /luto-uphol ste ry 

11.^ Employment in Garment Factory 
k. Qua! ifications 

B. Safe use and care of industrial machines 
0. Production work 



\ 



111. Garm^^nt Production 

A. Efficiency in production 

B. Efficient workini? 

IV. Job Success 



OUTLINE FOR ALFERNAnONS 



A. Orientation 

!♦ AequAintanco with school and class facilities 
2. Course objectires 

3« Shop procedure and breakdown of work schedule ^ 

B. Or^ntation 

* ' *■ 
, f. Skill as a cowmodity in the market place 

2, Desirable tr-aits and habits which sJfould be cul- 

tirated to be employable 
3« '^elf-evaluation 
4, Work-evaluation 

» <• 

C. 9^uipment and Tools 

• ' / 

1, List of necessary tools a/id equipment 

2, Proper use, care and maintenance of home and shop 
equipnent 

«3. Safety precautions 

D. ^Fabrics*- knowledge of and precautions to use when 
working withi 

1 , . Natural fibers ' 

- 2» Synthetics-sheer and opaque 

^ 3, Beaded, sequinned, quilted, embroidered, etc, 

4, Velvets, matalasse, suede-cloth, leather, lam- 
inated » bonded, fur-cloth and real fur 

^ 5» Knits-raachine or hand knit 

6, Lace -imported and domes^vie ^ 

E. Altering and Fitting Ready-made Garments 

1. Dresses-daytime and evening 

2, Suits-tailored and dressmaker style 
3» Coats-tailored and dressmakers style 

" • ^, Slacks, pants, shorts 

* F, Proper "finishing" of Workmen Garments 

1. Snaps, hooks and eyes , Jbuttons , labels, etc. 

2, Correct he'nming stiches for various fabrics and 
styles ^ 

3« Proper shaping and insei^tion of shoulder and bust 
* p^ds 

4. How and where to make belt loops, lingerie keepers, 
hanger bars, /string tacks, etc. 

■ ■ . '# • 
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G, Care, Mendlra' and Cleaning of Garments 

1, Proper storage and handling , of garments in work * ^ . " 
' 2t Mending and reweaving ^ \ 
3, Spot cleaning / 

i 

H. Pressing 



1 • Equipment 
2 9 Precautions 

3, When and whore to press ' ' 

.Use of pressing ta elirainat|g|fcasting , pinning / 
and marking . 
5* Correct pressing' 
6. Finish pressing 

I, Resizing and Remodeling ^ ^ / 

\. Analysis of garment and feasibility of resizing / 
or remodeling same 

2, - How to proceed with alternations / 

3, Introduction of other materials; trims, acc- 
essories to achiere satisfactory results 

4, Cultivation of style sense in making style chi^n^^es 
with confidence 

J, Accessories I How to make and lAen" to use 

1, Bows-all styles? rioachman, strirr/^, Diori Chanel, 
cocarde , etc, ^ \ 

2, Scarves-smoke ring, ascot, panel, stole, fichu 

3, But tons- jeweled, self-covered, turk's head, corded 
^. Belts-string, ribbon, self-covered, corded 

S K, Fitting the Physically Handicapped or Abnormal higu^e 

!• Learn to make quick evaluation pf fitting problem 

2. Use of longer sippers , front Qpeningi, extra panels 
or pleats where needed 

3, Camouflage with padding, horsehair, scarves, etc, 
^, Importance of proper attitude and handling of part- 
icular fitting problem-psy6hologically and emotionally 
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* GTTIPELINES TO f?fl»-EMPLOTMEirr 

IN 

* CLOTHIMC MAHACTMBNT, PRODUCTION AND SERVICES 



mjlofrnmnt In 



There ere aeny opportunltlee for eelf-e 
clothing Benegeaent, production end eervlcee. Theee cholcee 
Include: eeeaetreee, cuetoa dreseaeker, eltemetlonlet/ tailor 



epeclelty ehop owner, aonogrevaer, feshlon designer (flet 
pettem work), fabric store owner and reweaver. 

Important aspects to consider before becoalng self-eaployaent : 
• • .adrantages and disadvantages ' 
•••job drescrlptlon 

. ..resoonslbllltlea and duties Involved 

• • .opportunities- available 

. • .demand for your services 

...special education or training Involved 

...how to establish yourself In buslness- 

.. .organlzatlonal^and operational Infomatlon available 

...expensed Involved 

...state, city, or county laws effecting business 

There are isany beautiful benefits for miself Hiaployed i 
person. However, you should check with the state License 
Bureau concerning any license necjcssary. They nay be handled 
by the 'city or county but you will need to check with the 
Individual c#unty a^ to the procedure to follow. There 
are U.S. Government Bulletins available concerning business 
laws and taxes • 

- i 0 0 . • 

■ ■ ■ \ 
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Ouallty^vork is Important in all aspects » but in aelf<- 
eaployMnt it ia a naceaaitT. A cuato«ar who ia aatiafied 

with your work will /lot only ret^um herself, but will bring 
others w^th her* In this way your business will grow* 
Previous worl^ing experience is beneficial and it is alao 
il.uggeated that you talk with thoae in your chosen field to 
gain inaight and benefit from their. experience* Th^y may 
offer suggestions in getting started. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 
2751 

FUNDAMENTALS OF FOOD SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 
(1 year) 



Or ientat ion 



I. .Basic Information for Food Pr^jparhtion 

A. Tools and pquipment (use and care): hand tools, gadgets, etc. 

B. Terms, abbreviations, and vocabularly for food service occupation 

C. Work - psychology, patterns 
• D. Menu planning . 

E. Recipe ' / 
Waitin^u', on tables / 

II. Sanitation and Safety 

I A. Food burn illness ^, 
5. Sanitary codes and inspections 
C. Procedures for cleaning and -sanitzing 

III. Preparing and Cooking Foof (commercial) 
A. '^^ads * ' 
BT ^Breads "^^ . 

C. Beverages 

D. Meats>.Soup and Entries / ^ ' * 

E. Sandwich 

F. Dessert 

G. Pies and cakes 

H. Special occasions . • 

IV. Bookeeping principles 

V. Policies and Job Application Tocliniques - ^ , • 

VI. Opportunities for Advancement in the Food Service Industry 

VII. Evaluation of Food Service Establishments 



IP'-' 
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Course Outline 

Foo^s and ICutrition ' 
(Semerter Course) * 

Orientation 

'i. Basic Nutrition 

A* Importance of .\'utritlon 

B. Tv>e Food Nutrlen^.s ^ 

C. Nutritional pracolcos in rood >'>er*ylces 

/ 

o 

11. i^asic Kitc>>-n .nowl^d^'o ■ ^ '^ " 

t^. ::aslc principles pl;innini' menus 
. I'enus for variou-^* ty^es of "ood ^ervic-^ operations 
Cooking Terns 

D. Food purc^aslnf' -md^ order forms 

III* Foods 

A.^ Food'^, for t-o spac^^iare 
Convenience in .'o dr; 

C. / Advirices in Pood 

D. ^Social and p ' -c^olOf! ical anpecus of food ^ 

F/. Concepts in onn .m^^r ^^duc ition and management 

IV. •:xperi«nc -r, ir. sel ctir .-, r^-iri'r an'* n-^rvir.r variety ff 
*' " foods. 

V. 'knlo rr.eri*: onr .-^rtn;. i i< s \ /oo'i -uui rva-.r " ti , 

VI. Le 'lsl'it'oi. v^fr r lat- :o ^ - ;od coiu;umer 



4 
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'Jour r>e itl I ^e 
^rvi Food .o ru lie 



I. "lu'^an >.elati')ns 

r.. Customer rolati .nn 
C. '.Ierv'n9, t^e pubiic 

Ilo/^'vpen of Service ►^tAiiidards and ?ec'-»niques • 

Menu plannin^-^ 
C. Types of 3nployee rervic--^ ^ 

Dinir4' Room jPreparation 
^. Table Setting 
F* Seating Guest 

rlailnr orders ; 
■\ Pa^sinp; order to >itc^^en 

I. Servlnp t>^e Food--Depends on Vype of Service 
J. Presenting t^e customer's bill 

III* Canerinp Services 

A. Types of Catering Services ^and Speci'al n^^eds 
b* t:pecial Food Preparation 



i. 1 
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I. r^asic Principles ol sanitation 

A. Personal Sanitation Practices 

B. oanltary Tood Handling 

•p. sanitation of luipTiOnt and Utensils 

] Oenoril . Gleanirir Procedure's 

II. roou-borne Illness 

A. lethou of IransMiBsion of Illnes5! 
5. -'ypes of Disease and Illness, 

C. Cauf ep- of ' Food -borne Disease and Illnesres 
L. Conticll of liiness 

III. l.asic Saf* ty Principles 

A. r.inds of Kitchen Accidents and Injuries 

B. Trainirir t;o "irevont Accidents and Injuries 

C. Develop.aent of Safe V^ork Habits 



4^ • 
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cos'i ... , ; L a:;:; mxckl keepii.g 

* 

I. General Fact .* 3 o;' ^ost Control 
A. Menu plant.:' r ; \ 

s 

Be Purchasing 
C.Iecelvlnp find Storage 
I>. Issuing and Procuctlori 

r 

Auditing 

>> 

II, Expense and Income 
4 4. A, Food and Labor Cost 

E, iiQulrment. and Supplies 

C, Launury tnc Uniforms 

D, Utilities and delated Cost 

HI, Food oheets 
A, Inventory 
RequisjJp.on 

Stock Record and I ocelpt Co^t Cards 
D, Weekly Food Cost ^aiC Percentare 
£• /orns for Staples and TIpit Cost 



ion 
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Fll««trlo: JOBS FOR TOP, IT'S HmElfTNfi IN TOW EC0IIOMICJ5 

f 

The first are exanlned In the fll«, the hospitality 
liidustry. Includes hotels* restaurants » and Institutional 
food services of all kinds -''>The e«ploy«ent Of>T>ortunltles 
discussed range fro* entry level jobs such as roon clerk, 
pantry worker, and bus boy, to managerial jobs Including 
head chef, and valtre d*. 

The second area exavLned, the textile and apparel 
Indusrty, employs people with a vide variety of talents 
and Intj^re^ts. Many jobs exist for people with creative 
ability, but there Is also a greft need for people with 
skills In manufacturing, production, testing, sales and 
distribution. 

The third area examined is community services, which 
Includes a variety of health and welfare programs where 
high school graduates mav find job openings. Maternal and 
child care services and organizations serving the elderly 
are two examples. 

The fourth and final area examined, child cate, la a 
rapidly growing business "^In America. As (he field grows, 
the need for trained personnel grows at all levels. 

In a cox^^^^uding statement,, a young home economics 
teacher describes the value of home economics courses In 
preparing young Individuals^ for meaningful careers : 

•Ve prefer to think of home economics as the study 
- of human relationships and resources. We're try- 
Ing to get away from the old Ideas of cooking 
and sewing. Sure, that's Included and it's Im- 
portant, but It's • total study of life and that 

17 107 



just h«pt>en« to be nart of It. Children «re| 
studied, families, customs, traditions, fabrics, 
chemistry; so muA Is Indexed In hom^ ec^omlcs 
that leasts to a well-rounded view of life,./' 





EMPLOYMENl OUTLOOK FOR CLOTHING OCCUPATIONS 

Apparel indu.str^ em^^uymertt is expected to grow frlpwlx through the mid- 
1980\s. Most job openings, howeverm will arise because of 'Jthe heed to i:eplac^ 
workers who leave the industry. About 80;^ercent of the industry.' s emplojye^s 
are women, a large proportion of whom leave thedr jobs to marry or i;-aise 
families. Also, a large number o^ the employees are^ near retirwmwnt age. 
Thousands of job openings; each- ;^ear are expected from retirements and deaths 
alone. ^ ' 

Deman for apparel in the yeaps ahe^d is expected to increase 4s i^opulation - 
and incomes continue to grow. The industry's greater emf)hasis on styling al?50 
may stimulate demand. Because of imported clothltig, however, domestic 
production probably will not rise as fast as demand. 

Employment in the industry is not expected yo keep up with tfie production 
of apparel, because new mechanized equipment and improved methods of 
production and distribution are expected to result in greater output per 
worker. Examples of labor paving equipmeny include sewing machines that can 
positif^n needles and trim threads automatically; devices that auto,atically 
position fabric prieces under the needle and remove and gtack completed 
pices; and computer-controlled patterm making, grading, and cutting. Computers 
also are iiiiproving managerial corftrol over sales, inventories, shipping and 
production. 

Despite technological advances in equipment, apparel manufacturing operations 
will contiiiue to require much manual - labor . Most employing opportunies will 
be for sewing machin operators, because this occupational group is the largest 
in the industry. Some job openings, also will arise for pre^sers and de'signipg 
and cutting room workers. \^ 
Young people who plan to become designers will face keen competion, becaus*e the 
number of people trying to get into this f^iold exceeds the number of available- 
jobs. 19 



CLOTHING PRODUCTION OCCUPATIONS 

. « ' % . ■ , 

Alternations, Sewing macltine operators. Custom dressmaking, , Garment' making 
commerical, Fashion design. . * . ' - 

Earnings and working co'ndi^iions In 1972, : product ion workers in the apparel 
Industry averages $2.61 an* hour, compared with $3.81 an houf for those in all' 
.manufacturing Industries, Production workers in the apparel Industry worked 
fewe;: hours per weel than those in manufacturing ^as a whole. 

Average hourlV earnings of production workers 4n 197? varied among different ^ 
konds of apparel* plabts, ranging from $2.16 in.plants that/made men's and 
boy's workclothing to $3.26 in those that made men's and boy's suits and coats. 
Earnings of apparel 'workers also varied by occupation and geographical areas. ^ 
Because most production "Workers in the apparel .industry are paid for the number 
of pieces they jpro^uce. rtheir total earnings depend upon speed as well as 
skill. . • * . - 

Many apparel worker^ are union members, particularly those who work in metropolitan 

axea^g. . ' „ 

» 

Workers may be laid off for several weeks during slack seasons, particularly 
in^plants that make seasonal garments. Employment is usually more stable in 
plants that produce standardized garraentSy In marfy plants the available work 
during slack periods is divided so t\]at all workers can b^ assured of at least 
some earnings. - 

While many plants ^are housed in old buildings, others are located in modern 
bulldin^f? that have ample work space, good lighting, and air 
conditioning. . 

Because most employees sit when they sew, the work is not physically strenuous, 
but the pace is rapid and many taks are monotonous. A sewer may occasionally 
pierce a finger, with a needle, but serious acci^nts are rare. 
Designlnj^ and cutting jobs are more interesting and less monotonous than most 
other apparel jobs* 
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' fOOn MANA<?!^MENT PFOW'CTIOW AND SeWtCKS 

EmploYwent Ou tlooV for Fooda Occupations 

The food Induntry Is the third largest In the. U.S., 
evploylni^ four million Workers • tt is e8titiate<j[ tflik through 
the 1970*'s, as acre and nore Asericahs eat their seals in 
restaurants, cafeteriais, and drive-ins » there will be a cor- 

Jr 

rennonding need for an additional 250,000 food service worV- 
ers ner Tear to aeet this demand. Workers in food serrlce 
may be employed by restaurants, hotels and motels, cafe- 
terias, military feeding, hospitals^ airl^ines, railroads, cater 
^tnf . retirement homes, and mobile kitchens. The shortage of 
highly skilled cooks, chefs, and supervisors is acute, and 
/cmndrtunlt^^s are good for the well-^tralned vorker. 

Emnloyment of waiters and waitresses is expected to 
Increase moderately through the 70^s. However, there will 
be many more new jobs as counter-waitresses in fast food , 
service efttablishments . More than one million waiters and 
waitresses were employed in 1970, 90 percent of them women. 

Earninj9_ and Work Conditions 

Earnings vary widely in the food service industry, 
depending on the worker's experience , skills , and place of 
Employment. Workers in entry-level positions , ^such as kit- 
Chen helper or sandwich maker, will earn the minimum wage. 
As the worker advances, he will recleve periodic raises. 
Head chefs earn from $2.22 to $4.7Q per hour and specially 
cooks (such^as pastry and vegetable cooks) earn from $2.05 

Ill 
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to $4.12 per hour. Worki^rs In most food service eitab- K 
llshments recleve free meals and uniforms In addition to 
'their salaries . 

Estimating weekly salaries for waiters and waitresses 
is difficult becaifse wages are peenerally lover than In 
other food service occupations. This Is because most 
waiters and VAitresses recleve a salary from $.95 to $2.15 
per hour plus tips. Because tips of tan average 10 to 15 
percent lof the guestsV total bill, earnings from tips are 
usually highest whefe food prices are also- high. Walters 
and waitresses are usually supplied with uniforms and free 
tneals . 
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YOT^R SELF EVALIIATTOW 

/ 

The Guv In The Mirror 



Whf vou get what vou want ^ 

In the struggle for self 

And the world nkVes you king for a day 

Then yo to the mirror and look at yourself 

And see whar that guy haa to say. 

For it Ivsn't your father or mother or wife 
Whose iudgfnent unon vou must pass 
The fellow whose verdict counts most in your life 
Ts the guy looking back in the glass. 

He is thp ^fellow to please 
Never wind all the rest' 

For he Is with vou clear un to the end * " 

And you've passed vour most difficult and dangerous 
Jf the guv in the glass is vour friend. 

You may bet like Jack Homer* and chisel a plum 
And •think vou^re a wonderful guv 
But the guv in the mitror savs you're only ti hum 
If vou can't look hira straight in the eve. 

^on can f4ol th^ w^ol#» world 

Town the pathwav of vears 

And get nats on the hack as vou pass 

But Your only reward will he heartaches and tears 

Tf vou cheated the guy in the glaes. 



fourtesv of Joe T,ee 5>!nith 



and Mra. '''riphton r^e^t the need? of the atudenta In the areaa 
of attitude, aHlla, lind occupational Information. This 
Inforaatlon Includes fob deacrlntlon^i , worHnR conditions, 
earnlnf($, future aditencement and benefits. 

We are not at present prepared to secure positions 
for the student. Job nvcurement Is handled In our present 
situation hv the various 1ob entry nrogtrams and the occ- - 
upatlonal specialists. ... ^ 
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Int roducti on 

A. Oefini tTjony Industrial E<Jucat1on 1s a term used to 
designate various types of education concerned w-ith modern 
industry, indus tri al /arts , technical education and appren- 
ticeship trai ni nq , and vocati onal -i ndust ri al education in 
both public and private schools. 

B. History: When education was a relatively light concern, 
the task of the calonial school mastfer may not have been 
easy, but the purpose behind it was •to curb the child's 
assertion and to pack his memory with facts. Rousseau 
proposed education must listen to the voice of nature and 
its heart must be the child itself. Me called for a learn- 
ing by experience, for sense and muscle training, and the 
study of things by observation. Our f i rs't teachers are 

our feet, our hands, and our eyes. The student would study 
his ability to communicate. What his senses had captured 
became much more important. It was advocated that education 
shbuld at all times' be attuned to the child's nature. 
Frederich Wilhelm Froebel leveloped the concept of a commu- 
nity for social irvteraction and the first class was opened 
in Boston, 1860. Needl ecraf t , weavi ng , and paper folding 
was taught. It became popular with the young and moved into 
the higher grades. This led to mamual training by the Finns 



in 1866, and then spread to other countries. It was given 
impetus in America by an .exhibit of the Russian Government 
in 1876 , in. which samples of work by its boys in the Imperial 
Technic^al School in Moscow, were put on display. 

John Runkel set up an i ns tTucti onal scheme at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology as a vital part of engineering 
curriculum. The shop system was adopted as the heart of 
manual arts and remains so until today. 

John Dewey strongly urge(^ the integration of vocational 
education into general shop systems, stressing benefits 
that would accrue. Vocational training was not only a 
source of skilled manpower but also a way of freeing itself 
from the growing union control of apprenticeship. History 
shows an attempt by early schools to retain the support of 
industries and the labor unions. 

In 1862, The MorreU Act was passed. It was the keystone 
in the development of i ns t i t uti ons f or higher education. 

In 1906, Charles Richards and James Haney broke the static 
situation by organizing the .National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 put vocati onaV educati on in 
force. It provi ded seven million dollars as an initial 



states. The Vocational Act of 1 96 3 was tfie most important 
in the history of vocational education, since 1917, Thfe 
Snith-Hughes and the George Barden Acts were amended and 
left on the books, and an entirely now orogram was created 
to supplement them. This legislation has had^a major 

y 

impact on industri^al education. 

C, Purpose: Incj^ustrial Education nrovides training for 
those v/ho have entered or are preparing to enter industrial 
occupations. This includes everything that is manufactured 
and encompasses job attitude, safety, procedures, and 
trade judgement. 

Heneral Nee^ds of Indus tri a 1 E ducat i on 

A. Empl oyruen t OpDO.rtuni ti es 

The really successful neoole are thoise '/ho would rather do 
the job they're doing than anything else in the world. The 
job you get when you leave, school will depend upon what you 
have to offer. If you have enourjh to offer, employers will 
come IpoMnq for you. If you»have little to offer, then 
you'lj have to do the looking. 

B. Communication 

There is an appreciable difference between effective writtpn 
and spoken words. Communication Is comnlex. An Idea may be 
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transmitted and acknowledqed between the earth and moon in 
a matter of seconds, while a similar transmission and 
acknowl e(2^genen t betwieen i ndl v1 dual s , ^standi ng within arms 
length, may take years. Success denends on three things: 
who says 4t, what he . says, how he says It; afid of these 
three things, what he says is the least imoortant. • 

It has been said that, "Blessed is the^man who, having 
nothing to say, abstains from giving in words^idence of 
the fact." 

\ 

C. Arv Attitude for Innovative and Creative Thought 
Creativity is the art of taking a fresh look at old know- 
ledge. Associated with this thought are imagination, 
curiosity, and intuitive insight. Creative tal ent^shoul d 
be sought out, developed, and utilized wherever possible. 
Reason can answer many questions, but imagination has to 
ask them. 

Speci fi c Needs 

A. Industrial Welding: . The needs of the student to be 
successful in the Welding Program can be listed as follows 

1. Need to be physically fit to do heavy work 

2. Heed to have good eye to hand coordination 

>3, Need to be capable of applying ha«;ir mathematics 
such as fractions, decimals, and simple equations 



for the purpose of layout, figuring list of 
materials and computing to determine the size 
of a weld. ' ^ 

4. The student needs individual instructions for the 
^ development of the welding skill. 

The term welding is used to describe numerous methods of 
joining metals. Many techniques and processes are in- 
volved and for the general purpose of this report, the term 



WELDING will be uj^ffe to des cri be all types of metal joining 
processes^ ^^^0 fi^ld of welding can offer a student pres- 
tige and j^lcurity. It can offer a future, of continuous 
employinent with steady advancement. It can offer travel 
and eiiiployment* in any industry the individual chooses. 

WeldlRg^is the only means of ob,taining the strength needed 
to withstand the terrific acceleration and the*^heat generated 
by the tremendous speeds of our missiles and the re-entry of 
aerospace vehicles. Automation demands higher skills as 
well as more and more engineers, technicians, and weldors 
to build, operate and maintain the machines, equipment, and 
f aci 1 i ti es . 

B. Marine Engine and^Boat Repair: The needs of the student 
to be successful in the Marine Engine and Boat Repair Program 
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carv be listed as follows: 

^ 1. Needs a facility in which to achieve traininq of.^ 
Skills. 

2., Needs to. experi ence success in achievinq goals and 
objectives of the program, 

3. Needs teachers and counselors that will put forth 
more effort^to caring than that of labeling and 
who will set good .exampl es for students to follow. 

The fundamental needs of students in this progra^m are to 
fiaMn prestige, strive to acquire security, and through 
-qenoraV acti vi ties develop an equilibrium in which society- 
.needs and individual needs are one, "A college education 
teaches one to rationalize the money it prevents him from 
earning. " ^ , 

C. Automotive Mechanics: The ne^ds of the student to be 
successful in the Automotive Mechanics Program can be as 
follows: 

1. Adequate guidance to enable the student to under- 
stand his own interests* and abi 1 i ties . Thi s will 
enable the student to evaluate strengths and weak- 
nesses and to have accurate information about the 
work which includes the Whol^ 'range of jobs irv. 



retail dealerships. Present the student with a 
realistic picture of the vocation as ,to the ad- 
\ vantages and disadvantages of the job. 
2. Motivation for students to understand the necessity 
of wel 1 -trained auto mechanics and the emotional 
value of having done a Job^to th^ best of his 
abi 1 i ty . 

3v ^'Adequate educational facilities to accommodate stu- 
dents comfortably with labs and necessary equiptnent 
trai n1 ng ai ds . 

4. Instructors who have the ability to communicate 

with students, qualified experts in the auto mechanics 
instructional field, and a States Teacher • s Xerti fi cate 

Electronics: The needs of the student to be successful 
in the Electronics Program can be as follows: 

1. Pre-testing is ne.eded to determine their potential 
to enter a vocational electronic protiram. All in- 
terested students are not capable of performing in 
electronics, therefore, it would be ah injustice to 
the student 1f he were accepted and later discovered 
Ve could not perform.' 

2. A good math backqround is needed by the student for 
computing resistant forces in circuits. Hath stimu- 
lates the student's ability to retain and recall in 
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computing electronic equations and to think on his 
own. 

3. Color perception is needed to^ di s ti nqui sh color 
codes used in wiring diagrams. Many components in 
electronics are color coded, therefore the student 

' must be capable of distinguishing between different 

colors. 

4. Mechanf*cal apptitude is important because students 
have to use their mechanical skills in soldering, 
replacing parts that have failed in electronic 
equipnent that has mechanical parts such as tape 
recorders, teletypes, and chart recorders. 

5. Reading cap.abi 1 i ti es are needed because electronic 
theory is in written form, therefore the student 
must be abl^ to read in order to understand basic 
thiory before progressing in electronics. 

Pre-tests should be gitfen by the counselor and reviewed by 
the instructor to identify weak areas the student has. 
This information can be used to develop a plan to meet 
the student's needs more efficiently. 
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Summary 

Leaders in higher education ar^ becoming increasingly aware 
of the significant potential of Industrial Educatiohal Pro- 
grams. People are curious about the programs and, still ^ 
others desire specific information about Indu'strial Edugatio 
One area of interest to all of the people is the typ^ of 
work that can be found for industrial students on a w6rk- 
study program. Typical needs could be: 

1. Where does one look for job assignments after 
graduation? 

2. » What type of employers would be i n teres ted? 

3. How are these jobs related to the student's ind^is- 

* 

trial educational program? 
It is the purpose of th1$ panel to have provided answers to 
these questions and in addition, highlight the succes^Jljl * 
application of Industrial Education in Brevard County anjl 
other districts in* the State of Florida. 

It must be borne in mind ttiat employment of students en a 
work-study progran presents a continually shifting scene. 
This is caused by the changes that occur in the empl oyment 
market and needs of the student. Accordingly, the types of 
employment will vary, depending upon the geographic Location 
and the characteristics of the students enrolled in the 
industrial programs. 
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i;Oir JOB EL^TRY MEETS STI ID KMTS ' VXULS 
AH OUTLriE 

V 

Four Program Ooals - How the Job Entry Program Meets 
The Students' Heeds 

Guest Speaker - How An Employer Views the Job Entry 
Program 

Stan 17. Gray - Manager of ilourly Employment and 
Employee Relations, Harris Seini -Conductor ; and 
'^enber of Melbourne HicJ^ School Job Entry Advisory 
Coxincil 

r 

Handouts 

^. *Jewspaper article - How the Press Views the Job 
T:n try ^ Program 

B. Student Information Sheet 

A nrana - A Job Entry Student Applies for a Job 
The Players: 

A. Student ~ Janes M. Schneider 

B. Job Entry Coordinator - Charles L Kraener 

C. Smployor - Vickie J. Stallings 

^ Surrmary - How Job Zntry Meets the "^leeds of Students 



PHiLosopry A'Tr guioelii'er -^r the jop '^-itry progrm 
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The School Boards of Florida have adopted the 
Job Entry Program for high school students 16 years of 
age and>over as a continued effort to provide students 
of the county public schools with maximum educational 
opportunities to meet their individual goals and aspira- 
tions. Sttideints approved to participate in the Job ^ntry 
Program may receive high school credit for full-time work 
experience under prescribed guidelines and receive their 
high school diploma with their graduating class upon 
succe3sful completion of the Job Entry Program.^ 

Authority to establish and administer the Job ^ 
Entry Program is vested with the District School Board 
as defined in Florida Statutes 2 30 . 2 3 ( 6 ) ( a ) 230 . 2 3 (7 )' (a) 
and in state Board of Education Regulations 6A-1.95(3). 

Guidelines and policies governing the operation 
of the Job Entry Program as administered by the School 
Boards of Florida are predicated on the philosophy that the 
program shall contain all of the recognized ingredients 
of a sound educational experience for young people. Although 
flexibility is maintained in the design of the Job Entry 
Program, certain safeguards are established within the 
structure to give maximum assuranqe to parents, students 
and participating employers that benefit to the student, 
^nd his protection, are of major importance. 



l^ROGRAM GOALS 



The School Boards of Florida- have established 
the following goals for the Job Entry Program. 

A. Provide for a smooth transition of youngsters 
in the public schools 16 years of age and older 
into the adult role of wage earner. 

B. Provide an alternate vehicle to the traditional 
» school program for students to receive a 

* high school diploma while in pursuit of job 
proficiency in the employment community . 

C. Give students formal instruction in related 
areas of employment to assist them as much as 
possible in achieving a success ful employment 
exper ienQie . 

D. Assist students in gaining initial employment 
if needed. ^ 

STUDENT ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Applications for participation in, the Job Entry 
Prograih may be submitted by high school students to the 
i/ principal at any time after the student reaches the eige of 
16 years. However, it is highly recommended that students 
who will r-each the age af 16 during the summer preceding 
their senior year or become 16 during the second semester 
of their junior year to submit their applications by June 1 
preceding the senior year. Early application will give 
students maximum opportunity and flexibility to give 
reasonable assurance that they can receive their )^gh 
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school diplomas at regular grad,uation. Summer employment 
can be counted toward completion of the program provided 
that early applications are approved and recommended records 
maintained during the summer. It ,is al^o advantageous fdr 
students seeking employment to start early during the summer 
to avoid- the pos^.ibility of coming up short in total hours' 
of work should empio^m«nt be delaVed into the syior year 
when time -will becoirive a critical factor. 

1^^ In addition to the age requirement, other stipulated 

entlcance criteria are as follows: (Reference: State Board 
of Education Regulations 6A-1.95) 

A. Student is required to have successfully com- 

0 

pleted IQh high school credits in grades 
10-11. These 10^ credits must ^clude: 
2 credits in language arts 
1 credit in mathematics 
' 1 credit m physical education 
1 credit in science 
1\ credits in social studies 
A course in social studies, American history or American , 
history and government i s required prior to admis s ion to 
the Job Entry Program' or' the student must complete this 



requirement under the Adul^ Education program prior to 
graduation during his senior Mear. A unit in Americanism 



versus Communism is not required for entrance into the 
Job Entry Program, however, the unit is mandatory before 
a student can receive a high school diploma under State 

Statutes. The AVC unit may also be taken in Adult Education, 
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B. Applicants for the Job Entry Program must have 
earned at least one credit in a vocational 
course or demonstrated job proficiency equal 
to a student who has completed a vocational 
course . 

Criteria for establishing job proficiency in lieu 
of a vocational credit shal^L be based upon 
satisfactory completion of a probationary 
period of 10 weeks of full-time employment by 
the student. Satisfactory employment 8haf\ 
be jointly agreed to in writing by school 
representatives and the employer. Deficiencies, 
if any, shall be noted and attempts will be 
made to corirect any problems identified during 
the probationary period. The probationary 
period may be extended one additional 10 week 
period provided jointly agreed to in writing 
by all parties concerned and a plan is imple- 
. ^» mented by school officials to assist the student 

* in correcting his deficiencies. 

DUTIES AND^ RESPONSIBILITIES OF JOB 
ENTRY PROGRAM TBACHER/COORDIWATORS 

Duties and responsibilities of Job Entry Program 
teacher/coordinators include: 

A. Work closely with guidance and other school 
personnel in determining student eligibility 
for the Job Entry^ Program and make recommenda- 
tions t^ the principal for final action. 

^ Q r: 
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Design and maintain an employability skills 
course for beginning students. 
Assist students in schedtjling in-school ,or 
adult classes which the student might need 
to assure him of continued auccess on the job 
and to assure the Btudent that graduation 
requirements will be met through a master plan 
for each individual. 

Develop and maintain a placement and follow-up 
service for. studeirts. (FojLlow-up records 
should be maintained on graduates for at least 
3 years if possible.) | * 
Confer X^*^ employers regularly, but not less' 
that once every^ two weeks, concerning student 
pr'ogress on' the job. 

Evaluate each . student ' s progress each reguj-ar 
grading period during the school year and 
<during the .n^ecojid week of pre-planning for 
thosd studejits who are working during the., 
summer months. (Evaluation of work perfdl(^nce 
shall be satisfactory or unsatisfactory; in- 
school instruction should'be graded by the 
teacher/coordinator or regular classroom teacher 
on the basis of regular school grading procedure 
Evaluation of job performance should be made 
in writing by the teacher/coordinator and 
jointly endorsed by the employer of the students) 
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G. The teacher/coordinator should be responsible 
for apprising the student of his options in 
returning to h formal program should his 



loyment be terminated. 

GRADUATION REQUIRBHBIITS 

Upon verification by the employer to the teacher/ 

coordinator, employed students are awarded one credit 

toward 4^raduation requirements for each 288 hours of full- 

time employment. Employment for less that 25 hours per 

♦ 

week shall constitute part-time employment under the 
Job Entry Program and should not be considered toward-^ 
awarding of credit. Any combination of i|i-school course 
work and empToyment equalling 25 total hours may be counted. 
All in-School course work should be counted. 

Students beginning the Job Entry Program shall be 
expected to complete a minimum of 30 contact hours of 
instruction dealing with employability skills during the 
first six we6ks of the program. Scheduling of the course 
should be flexible to allow for difference in the hours 
of employment of students. 

Should the teacher /coordinator and employer feel 
that a course or courses in the regular school program 
would be of benefit to the student's progress on the job, 
students may enroll in formal courses at the high school* 
Formal course work including the employability skills course 
should count toward the total work experience requirement 



equal to two hours for each one hour of formal instruction. 
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However; formal instruction may not substitute for more 
than one-half of the total work requirements under the 
Job Entry Program. 

-» " , • 

In order for the student to graduate he must have 

accumulated a minimum of 1440 hours equalling 5 high »chool 
credits. Earning 5 high school .credits will allow student* 
to receive a high school diploma under Minimum state require- 
ments. The 1440 hours may represent ^ combination of actual 
work, experience and in-school formal instruction related 
to upgrading employment skills and personal habits. 

Students who meet entrar^ce requirements of lOh -f- 
credits and receive 1440 hours under the Job Entry Program 
before the end of their senior may graduate with their 
regular class. 

♦ 

REENTRY INTO FORMAL INSTRUCTION 

Procedures for reentry into formal instruction 
are provided to afford students the opportunity to continue 
their education in school with as little penalty as is 
possible should they find themselves without employment 
for any reason. A precaution is already included by 
encouraging students who are IG before their senior year 
to start their employment in the summer between their 
junior and senior year. However, if for any reason employment 
is delayed into the first semester of the student's senior'^ ^ 
year, this will red^uce his chances considerably of completing 
his program in time for regular graduation. 

J 38 
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. ^^everal options are given which are designed to 

assis^ the student in reentry into « regular school program. 
. \ A. A student who s^ekt and retains employmant 

through the summer months beginning June 15 
and continuing until the first day of the 
regular school year may accumulate approximately 
440 hours of work experience plus 60 hburs 
allowed for the completion of an employability 
. skills course. Undej^ these conditions, a student 
could potentially earn offe credit during the 
summer before his senior year. If his employ- 
ment is terminated at any point during the 
summer after he has reached 288 hours, he would 
i^eceive one credit. Obviously, if the student 
Chooses to do so, he would enroll in schooX 
at -the beginning of the school year with no 
penalty, 

possible for students who have 
accurt^ulated more than 288 total hours during 
the summer to use these hours as a -grace" 
. period in order to seek further employment. 

^Each school principal may decide of what duration 
this grace period should be, however, if the 
student is unable to find employment with the 
assistance of the teacher/coordinator before 
two full weeks have elapsed, the student must' 
' ^ re-enroll in a yegular in-school program due 

to the fact that further delays would not allow 
time for the student to get 1440 hours for 

ERIC ♦ 



the second semester- and graduate with their 
clasa, ^ 
C. students may use the option of the adult 

education programs to 'get their high scho^p, 
diploma xf they elect ^ot to return to the 
regular school Should they beooi^ unemployed 

/ 

during the course of the Job Entry Program* 
It should be noted that the Job Entry Program is 
not available to students who have passed their 19th birthday 
under current responsibilities of the district as defined 
in State Board of Education ReguJtrat iojis 6A-6.66. 

' APPROVED JOB CLA SSIFICATIONS 

' :? — 

Jobs in which students may participate for credit 
under the Job Entry Procfram shall be in the vocational 
areas as defined in The Accreditator under vocational 
code classifications. 

New or emerging occupations may be Considered . 
provided the jobs are full-time, can lead directly or 
indirectly to advancement, pay at least minimum wages, 
and are not detrimental to the health or welfare of youth 
under child labor laws. The teacher/coordinator may make 
this determination and recommend to the principal that 
students be placed in these types of employment. Final 
approval rests with the principal. 
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\T^\v-iz,c: Jo ^ • rocra'^, the stud<=5nt cqn entor the 

''r\xh^ of 'vorM irno'liatoly at any given tiro during the 12th 
»r '.'it'^ the o^»r>ortiiriitY to put to irrmediate u^e those job 
^.kill'" la'*; l^rTrn^"^ in the a*^cational class of his choice. 

ir^or not have to wait until the end of the school tem 
or t \o en^ of a qra 'ihq perioU. Me can become enployed when 
h : is /eady to 70 to work. 



y '.rough the Job Kntry Program the student is employed in a 
job of his choice after having had the opportunity of con- 
nletin<7 a re<jularl7 scheduled vocational course in the 10th 
or 11th qrade, taucrht by a skilled teacher certified in the 
vocational field in question, 

?he Ton i:ntry student may elect a vocational course meeting 
on th'^ high school camnu?? concurrent with his participation 
in the Toh T:ntry Program. This plan enables him to secure 
additional professional training related to his chosen field. 
^5 an incentive to enhance his professional skills in this 
way, double Jo>> ■:ntry hours credits are given to the student 
in adr'ition to the regular elective credit he receives from 
the vocational course. 

student ray enter the Job Entry Program during the summer 
^rec^^'^'inq his senior year to earn additional academic credit 
he ^ny need to meet state graduation requirements. In addition, 
o^ course, he has the opportunity to develop his skills on 
the jol) during the sunmer and to earn money. 



' Toh ntry student has the opportunity to earn money for 
f n'^'ilv. suDoort, a not Uncommon need. 

'^ll "ounc people do not irature at the same time. The f lexi- 
r;ilitv of the Job Entry Program allows the student to enter 
the "orld o^ v7ork when he personally is ready , as soon as he 
i-*; ready. 

'?}x^ interests of the Job r.ntry student are a first concern 
ho ♦•he Job Tntr^/ coordinator who serves as a personal counselor 
in "matters pertaininq to job performance, need for additional 
triinin<:, counseling, or the need for higher education or 
T)0^>t hi^^; school trade school. 

Credits named by the student through Job Entry are commen- 
surate to the hours worked and experience gained on the job, 
one cr^^dit for '^ach 288 hours worked. 

5*tud>^:its '*^ho plan to attend a liberal arts college may use 
the Job Entry Program in a situation where additional elective 
courses are of no interest to them and they elect to go to 
wor!' to rrain maturity and money in order to enhance the 
opportunity for success in the college environment. 
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1'. N rti^i'i Tiiti^ : ntutionts who plan to pursue a career in the 
art 3 or 'icijcnce^r, nay choose to gain price Icrs experience 
in^ the lower job echelons of the profession they have chosen. 
For example, a future medical student may wish to work fpr 
T year or period of months as an orderly in a hospital to 
tost hirself in the hospital environnent aurid to gain vaiucd>le 
insight into the problems of the physician on the job. 

11. ntudents who missed entirely the opportunity previously to 
gain skills and knoirladg# in a vocational course may enter 
the Job Entry Program in a job requiring a minimun of prior 
formal training. He may qualify for graduation credits 

by performing satisfactorily on the job for a period of 
ten weeks. 

12. ^ Job rntry student may woj-k a full eight hour day while school 

is in Sf^ssion. 

13. If a course is elected by the student, he may choose any section 
of that course meeting amy hour of the day thus accofnovodating 
his on-the-job work schedule. 

14. r^tudentn with special physicial problems or emotional problems 
are more likely to be accommodated in a work situation through 
the extreme flexibility of the Job Entry Program. 

15. Tho needs of prospective Job Entry students are scrutinized 
and protected by a careful selection process. Approval for 
participation in the program is evidenced by the signatures 
of the student, his parent, his employ'err the Job Entiry 
coordinator and the final approval in each case by the school 
principal as attested by his personal signature. 

16. Tin Job Lntry student in the Job Entry Program-^is trained 
in omployability skills. 

17. Deficiencies in job j^rformamce are noted and steps are ) 
taken to correct the problem through mutual cooperation 

with the student, employer, and coordinator. 

IS. Tho Job Lntry i^roqram is of especial benefit to the non- 

acadenic orientec^ high school senior providing him an alternative 
h^ethoc; of securing a high school diploma by working on the 
job. The Job Untry Program is a program in which he can 
'^Mcceeo. ^ 

11. 7ho To.) Lntry Program offers high school seniors an opportunity 
to 'try out'' a vocation ,in which he thinks he is interested. 

20. * 'he Jo,> ntry Program offers the student an onoortunity to 
loam a ^articular job which he can use to become. self- 
nupportinq in a future cpllege program. 

-12- / 
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j / ' ^ i: t 'i^atjos. 

\ * 'intrv ojfcuf^ont ^ay V7crk full ti^'O hut it the aane timr- 

r/ aintain hi.; school contacts durin<r; the aonior year, 
'^n M'^o in cluW activities/ school playn, and athletics, 
is a flexibilo option. 

23. A Job i:ntry itudent nay elect to fulfill certain credit 
requirements in the adult education program at night It 
this plcui better neets his individual needs. 
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ATTENTION SrN ICRS '. 

■ THE JOB ENTRY PROGRAM MAY BE FOR YOU 

• JOB ENTRY MEANS: 

* YOU ARE EXCUSED FROM ALL CLASSES 

■ * YOU WORK FOR WAGES FULL TIME 

* YOU CRADU/TE IN JUNE ( 15 1/2 CREDITS ) 

TO ENTER THE J03 ENTRY PROGRAM:- 

You should have IG 1/2 credits including 

2 credits in language arts (English) 

i credit in mathematics 

I credit in physical education 

1 credit in science 

2 credits i'n soc i o I studies including 
American History and CPS 

SEE -YOi'R JOR ENTRY GQORDINATO^ FOR DETAILS 
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■ VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT & FOLLOW-UP 

Vocational Student Needs Defined 
The Occupational Placement Specialist exists to meet both immediate and 

long-range career needs of students. 

> ' / 

In determining student needs we can observe, we can ask the students 

themselves, we can listen to vbices, from the Community, including parents 

and vocational edVication committee members, and we can take direction from 

goals and needs identified at national, state, and county or local level^. 

In practice, in fact," we find that we do all of these things. 

For example, our career specialist at the county level has prepared 

guideline^ and we are exposed to certain amounts of indoctrination 

thereby, some of which i§ surely not too "v/ide of the mark" and which we 

surely implement in our programs. At the same time, or in the s'ame way, 

the county specialist has received gdidelines and direction f rom ,ttje 

levels above her, and she surely reflects this in the programs and goals 

she establishes for us. Therefore, student needs are often identified 

"from above" and much effort is probably expended in meeting needs 

\ r ^ 
identified that way. ' ' 

On the other hand, the Occupational Placement Speci.alist in the school 
setting ^sees real students, and they press their real needs upon him. 
If one had to choose between the two, he would, hopefully, choose the latter 

However, in this report, we believe that we can show that the national, 
state, and County identified needs as reasonably congruent and synonomous 
with the day to day needs of students in the career area as we see them. 
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Therefore^ we^will 1) list briefly the needs as outlined by career ^ 
education nationally and 2) list the outcomes for career education 
identified at the county level. *We will follow this with our own list 
of student needs, as we see them, that- can be met in varying degrees by 
the Occupational Placement Specialist in the school setting. 

The needs as identified by career education nationally are these: (1) 

1. To select learning experiences that enable identification with 
the concept of work. 

2. To select learning experiences that give a base of self-understand- 
ing adequate for making choices among educational and career options 

3. To interpret personal reactions to experiences so that values, 
interests, and abilities are clarified. 

4. To make and implement educational plans and career choices. 

Not so different, perhaps, but stated differently and certainly more 

•• • 

succinctly, are the outcomes for career education established by the Brevard 
District Plan for Career Educdtioft Deve lopment. They -are as follows: (2) 

1. SeTf*ident«ty 

2. Educational identity 

3. Career identity 

4. Economic understanding , i ) 

5. Career decisions 

6. Employment ski lis 

7. Career placement 

8. Self-social fulfillment 
These are lofty and perhaps not too meaningful statemer>ts unless they are 
taken apart, looked at. and more specific sub-needs or goals established 
that meet specific needs of our local students,. Some of these may even 
seem too general, but it is our hope that it will become clear what these 
needs are and to which extent we should be and are meeting these needs. (3) 

1 K 9 
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Vocational Student Development 

Each student shall develop an awareness of the world of work. The 
goal is for the student to become conscious of the various "life styles" 
associated with the world of work. "Life styles" pertain to a set of 
standards and practices (roles if you wish) that dominate and regulate the 
more important behaviors of a person during a considerable period of his 
life. It also has reference to occupational mobility patterns, stability 
of the occupations, and rewards. It is essential that the student be 
able to differentiate occupational levels (unskilled, semi-skilled, 
professional) and the basis of the life style associated with each. (4) 

Each student shall develop an accurate occupational self concept. 
The goal is for the student to develop an accurate perception of himself 
in relation to the "world of work," The emphasis is upon the student*'s 
understanding of his abilities, limitations, and motivations applicable 
to occupations- As a result of these understandings, the student can begin 
to identify with an occupational level by perceiving his desired "life style" 
in relation to that typical of an occupational level. 0 

Each student shall develop an accurate concept of self in relation to 
the work world. The goal is for the student to synthesize facts and knowledge 
pertaining to himself and the work world into a national and useful order. 
This conceptualization enables* the student to make decisions, formulate 
plans, and acquire value patterns pertaining to his future occupation. These 
decisions, plans, and value patterns should reflect an accurate concept of 
self-situation and should move the student in a d.irection that is consistent 
with his interests and abilities and within the normative tolerances of his' 
society. 

Each student shall develop an effective organization of work toward 



the dchievenient of ocrupational noals. The cjoal is for tho studont to 
. develop adaptive anc^ adjustive behaviors. These behaviors emphasize 
harmonious relationships which the student achieves with his envi ronr^ient 
through skill, judgment, and flexability. Whilg these behaviors are some- 
what complementary, they tan be differentiated in terms of thfe techniques 
used to achieve the relationship. Adaptive behavior implies a manipulation 
of the environment and adjustive behavior implies the modification of 
personal behavior patterns to fit the existing c'^ndi ti^ons , The acquisition 
of these behavi ors' wi 1 1 enable the student to meet changing environmental 
demand^ and to perform at a level consistent with his ability. 

Vocational Student Placement 

(I 

Each student who leaves a vocational education program deserves help 
in taking his next step. The next step for some students will be entry 
into the job market; for others, entry into apprenticeship programs or 
the armed services; and for others, entry into programs of further education. 
Placing each vocational student in his next step is vocational education's 
responsibility, a responsibility it cannot afford to neglect. (5) and (6) 

4 

Job Placement refers to assisting the vocational education student 
upon termination of his schooling to secure, if that, is his desire, a 
productive role in the work force. Generally, this will mean full time 
work, although it is conceivable that uncfer certain economic circumstahces , 
"""^Hi may refer to part-time employment. 

I Not only does job placement serve the needs of students, but it also 
becomes a means to evaluate instruction in vocational education. (7) A strong 
vocational education program will prepare students for jobs waiting to be 
filled. . 

Job placement services should be entended to early leavers as well as 
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to students who complete vocational programs. These persons have special 
difficulties in finding work and usually require special help from job 
placiMmMit services. 

Many of the needs of early school leavers are also shared by "inner 
core" urban youth, handicapped persons, and disadvantaged persons. 
Vocational development activities rflust be intensified for the special 
needs student. It is essential that these students be provided with 
continuoL^s fol 1 ow-thrdugh counseling and assistance to enable them to 
maintain employment 

A student will receive information and services from the job place- 
ment office on several occasions. The placement pnpcess for a typical 

\ 

•student should include: \ 

^jlnitial Contact--Vocati onal students should register with the job 

placement office upon enrollment in a vocational program. 

Preparation for Job Selecti{)n--ThejtOccupational Placement Specialist 

can either^ assist teachers in preparing students by meeting with their 

« 

classes or by providing necessary inservice training to teachers. Each 

student should have: # 

♦Complete job application forms. 
{, *Have instruction in fHiding jobs' 
*Have practice in job interviews. 

*Have an understanding of the cil^rrent ^ types of jobs and salary 
considerations, 

^Dev^oping Resumes--Each student should have a personal resume as a 
part of his placement file. 

Providing Job Opportunity Inf ormati on--Jpb infortnation and placement 
'records are essential to a job placement service. 

Matching Students wi th Jobs--Occupati onal Placement Specialists should 

exercise discretion in recl^imending students, to employers, 

NX 
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Arranging Job Interviev/^:)--Occupational Placement Specialist have 
responsibility for scheduling job interviews. 

Installation of a job placement program will require community under- 
standing before its acceptance as a budgetary responsibility. 

Procedures for evaluating the* job placement process should be 
determined at the onset Qf the program and be based upon program objectives. 

The local advisory committee and employers of students should be 

involved in determining these procedures . The evaluation of job placement 

services involves a continuous monitoring of the following: 

*Student ability to participate in job interviews. 

*Adequacy of student resumes. 

*Student ability to complete application forms. 

*The matching^ of student referrals to job needs. • 

*The coordint'^tion and scheduling of interviews. 

Evaluation of job placement relates closely to the follow-up, of 

vocational students. 

Vocational Student Follow-Up 

Follow-up of vocational students should be an integral part of vocational 
education programs, "Through knowledge gained in student follow-up studies, 
educators'^are able to improve vocational education programs as well as to 
give further services to former students. Follow-up is a means of continuing 
the career development of former students and modifying career development 
patterns for students who follow. (8) and (9) 

The best information on the adequacy of vocational education programs 
comes from the follow-up of students wha are placed on jobs. Following their 
successes and failures provides the best possible information to the school 
on its program strengths and limitations and identifies additional student 
training needs. 

Follow-up studies involve *he systematic collection of data from former 
If 
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vocational students jnd prf^sent eni[^loyers to tve used: 

1, In evaluating the effectiveness of student preparation for 
em[)l oyiiient 

2. In determining the relevance and adequacy of the vocational education 
program for the employment market and needs. 

The frequency and timinq of follow-up efforts are generally determined 
by the purpose for collei.tiny the data and the financial resources available. 
School systems should collect follow-up data at least twice after the 
students leave the vocational program: first, to determine his initial 
placenient (one year or fifteen months follow-up), and secoijd to get a 
measurement of job adjustment, adequacy of skill development, and worker 
mobility, (three year follow-up)^ 

In addition to following-up former s.tudents of vocational education, 
employer reactions should be sought. Employers usually will cooperate 
and give candid evaluations, of the employee and his training program. The j 
informati^)n received from employers should be considered together with 
da*ta collected from vocational education graduates to serve as a basis for 
program evaluation and planning. 
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Suinnary 

In summary, then,- vocational placenient and follow-up can succeed only 
if student needs are fulfilled through the team of Administrator, Vocational 
Director, Occupational Placement Specialists, Vocational Teachers, Advisory 
Council, and students working togetheV* toward the goal of matching student 
interests,, aptitudes, and abilities to the appropriate job. In addition, 
feedback from student and employer will do much to improve school 
curriculum to insure that each student exits with a marketable skill. 
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FOREIVORD 

Industrial arts has playtfd a major role in American education for more than 
eight decades. For students this subject area has always been a preferred and 
profitable sequence of cpurses. During the last several years new content organ- 
ization ha9 emerged because individual and societal needs have placed a new emphasis 
on career and occupational goals in the education of youth in grades K-12. A 
broadening of vocational education by state and national legislation has I'ead to the 
organization and implementation of comprehensive vocational programs which now in- 
clude prevocatlonal and technically oriented industrial arts. 

During the series of events which expanded vocational education, it became 
apparent that industrial arts could make a significant contribution to occupational 
awareness and exploration because many of its long-held objectives were now paral- 
leled by those of the legislated comprehensive vocational education program. 

In 1970 in Florida, vocational funding of teaching units, equipment proposals, 
and other supportive activities became available to Industrial arts classes when 
they are organized to fulfill the purposes of specific vocational legislation. In 
1972 "fcon^rcss added industrial arts to the Vocational Education Act. 

In order to fulfill, the intent of state and federal legislation, sequence of 
courses, explained In the introduction to this guide, is recomniended to school dis- 
tricts. This guide concerns one of five courses recommended for. the middle grades. 
The guide is designed as a course outline for the more effective organization of 
subject content. Supplementary teacher-prepared instructional materials are a 
necessary local responsibility. Lesson plans, assignment sheets, experience and 
experiment forms, and information sheets will significantly enhance instruction 
based on Ihe outline herein presented. Such resources and teaching techniques 
will iiece.sfiarily consider individual teacher competencies, the local facility, and 
tlie characleristics of tlie students. State consultants for industrial arts ar$ 
available upon request to assist in local planning. 

J CO 
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INTRODUCTION 



This Im^truc tional guide is designed to assist teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, and teacher educators as they organize an industrial arts course in 
CONSTRUCTION for Junior high schools, primarily at the eighth or ninth grade 
level. introduction presents an overvieir of the philosophy and rationale 

for industrial arts and shows the relationship of this course to the total pro- 
gram sequence to satisfy the noods ol students. 

Industrial arts education is that subject field which provide opportunities 
for all students from elementary, through higher education to develop an under- ^ 
standing about the technical, consumer, occupationajj^, recreational, organizational, 
managerial, social, historical, and cultural aspects of industry and technology. 
Furthermore, it is a program whereby students acquire industrial-technical know- 
ledge and skills through creative and problem-solving learning experiences in- 
volving such activities as experimenting, planning, designing, constructing, 
evaluating, and using tools, machines, materials, and processes. The instructional 
and laboratory experiences help students to make wiser and more valid educatiohal 
and career choices. Since the American culture is distinctly technological, and 
since the primary purpose of education in any society is to acquaint the young 
with the nature of the culture and their role in it, then industrial arts, because 
of it^ priniac/, becomes fundaniental education jjjp^ the American school. 

Industrial arts education draws its content from man's technological develop- 
ment and his current needs for effective living in the resulting society. Man, 
since his origin and during his rise tb dominance on earth, is unique as he thinks 
and creates, v;orks with Ms hands, uses materials, makes tools and machines, develops 
techniques and processes, changes his environment, and lives in a society dominated 
by technology. Industrial arts education is the study of industrial technology. 



As d re^sult ot the ^^^^nupnce ut pre-vocat lonal education industrial arts 
experiences in the middle gr^des/the student will satisfy the following needs: 

1. a degree of industrial literacy --- ir)sight and knowledge in being 
able ta relate societal and industrial changes to technology and its 
development; ^ 

2. to make tentative choices or selections regarding educational and occu- 
pational goals; 

3. to identify and compare industrial and technical occupations » the organi- 
zation of industry, evolving technologies, and methods of production; 

4. to demonstrate the correct and skillful use of basic tools and materials; 

5. to be able to demonstrate, or exhibit iridusLrial procebc^eb arid lecrmiquei ' 
in his laboratory experiences and projects, such as mass production , 'per- 
sonnel organization, material forming processes, and the use of synthetic 
materials and finishes; 

6. to be able to demonstrate, or exhibit scientific, mathematical, and 
mechanical principles through projects or the solution of practical pro- / 
b 1 ems ; 

7. to be able to solve problems by planning and constructing projects involv- 
ing group and i ndi vidual. research , experimentation, and development; 

8. to be able to exhibit safe practices in the laboratory and relate these 
to situations in the School, home, and community. 

\ 
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TKCHNICAI. LDliCATION 



INTHODIKTION 



T<M'hni'-aI I',Muta t i on is that {)art of Vocational 

fMliH-atKm ass»)f' lat with training (wjx^rts in the 

ft 

(ii'tails ot a snb.jfM't or skill, usually a miM-hanical 
on*'.' Wo will prt'SfTit an ,ovorvio\v oi Tf^chnical Education 
Hi i'l^r-ida tfiat m*'ols*thc student Heeds in the various 
Tr-cttrM » 1 oj,^ 1 f 's . Then specif ic subj.ects .such as KlfM'tronics 
;Oid Aviation will be prt^simted as (wamples ol t.hese 
tcM'hno 1 o^^ i es. 
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M.KlKS i)i V<)( MIONAI TI-X'IIMCAL SUDKNTS 

Ilii.NTI FIXATION ANIJ f:i;r()N(;i M aTION 
TO': HI MMI K 



^'^^^^^'^^ ^'^ I ii'- Vo( J t ior:;! I an^ T.M'.hn i K(luc;Hif,n 

^^^'^ ' U' 'fss in a wr>rkirH' Ivh'in i n\M 1 vcs U^^mhI mental and 
[diysn al h^aMli, [luriian r^'lation skills, i ^ ,mm i 1 rn* n t/ t r > 
h(;fw :>i work a:, a Anivn f>i uKf^riic. a w i 1 |- 1 ru^n^^ss to ac(M'pt 
^ di .« iplin. ol Ww plac^-. and t o | br- mot i va t 

n^var-d , :ii \ni'\*-ini n\ in 11% ur.rk sftt nu:.' From this broad 
''*'ri<f'pi, ,prM sififlcnt noodj, can bo id'^ntilitul: 

I No» (I J ( . d»Aolop I h<» v.hojo porsf)n. Not. 
^aiU worknu'; sk i i F. ^ , but nu^nlal and 
pliy > 1 < a 1 hoa 1 t ii. 

\of (i im fF'\f |r,p t t)rnrrinn 1 oa t 1 on: > , onablin^'; 
stud' ut', lo a ( J 1 r'' 'rn ■('(^ssa ry hiunan 
^ roIaiH^i -kill.,.ir> -,urvi\'o m t lio work 

» -n \ I au'H n t . 

' ' 'd r ' ^ If f ' F )p M i Uj I n t hr ■ , . i iirj, n t a 

■^^'H,'' oj r-' ■ ,{M .n 1 I 1 t y to\\;iT'M rj;Mi arifl 
^^*vk. ;ind obtain ,f ' ■ ' >rnrri i t rn* ai I to ;i (bo;.(ai 
\ f H -a t ] f >n . ^ 

I. \»-od tf> d^Af-lop uiilun tin- stndoni. tbc 

^ ^ Kju*' M I s(.}( rr,< .t 1 va 1 i Mn , I la <Kiablish^ 
rnt ri 1 itn d a t t a i nrnr ri ! of )a I « ; . 

Uo; ,[M >n ^> 1 i ^ h ' iiud acr oim ! a b ] f ' dui - a I ( 5 r , ;j I r or 
d*i . rrri 1 n Mu; what a .student Arjrils bf, ir,a:;t shmv hifii 
^i"^'* - 'HI t thoro, by r» < on . • i i i tin ab^v.- noed.^.. 

"^^I' - lurtlMr br< ak(iown -I NoecF' i d( n i i M ^-a t i ^n ; 

^ belm," "T'Mdai 1 < a I Ftluc;} 1 i t )n " - fAnuTMian 
V< >' ;j t 1 on a I As,->' M ' i a t 1 < >n ) edfjca 1 i on t m r»a rai 
'1 liviri'.': in an 'MM upatojn in whioh suer^ss 
i • " fi' nd« ri 1 ra r,;< ! y upon t ^ -rhn i ra 1 i n j or - 
^fiatifai un do r s t ;i n d i n r tlw' Fui-; 

''^'^i'^ 'nd te^hnoi' ^v. as appli'<l to inodf-rn 
d^'suMis. p r< iriut' t 1 ( .n arid sro^viec 



In woi i. siiiialioii «'inpl(>y(M» r 1 a; : ; i l i a^; a 
t < M'hri n i an in t-fm t i-ast t * > a r ra f t sninn . 

A 

l-:;ua i 1 V \V(jrk:> t»n a ! ( \ t* I bcl W(»<'n sk \ \ h-(i 

r ra I t s!!i* Ml un (i p ri > 1 c^ns i ona 1 . sr i (M1 t \ y \ /(»n ;m ui 'cm- . 

1!. Issuers foil 1 !'( »n t i nj^ lihu-atorN ami r(;u'li<r:; in 
Tcchn 1 ca 1 lalnca t nn\ . 

(A) Assure* (jM'(T>ti^!: |(Sr th(^ li i skill 
i occujKi t i ons . to a h i f,^h 1( v^»l in 

(luality (;1 students, t(»arhfM\';, hardware* 
and curriculum to assure* [)r(Hiuct i on 
of a sup»M' i o r )) r* i due t , 

A (i(*^> 1 ^ru'd pro^^rani lor ^i»*rni sk i 1 I e»(i 
(M'cupat i on a 1 t, ra i n i n^ , to sy])hon oil 
t hoso yout. hs i ack i n^ the j)( ) t.(»n t i a 1 to 
ach i (?vo in t he h i 1 y sk i 1 I cd (K!cypa t i on 
( »Sat i s { y in^ n«*(»ds o 1 Kon(^ra 1 <Mirri cu 1 urn ) 
( A 1 so (1 ro{) out. rate is h i ^^h(»s t. ) 

(I)) Ks t ah 1 i shmon t and ma i n t(»nance of o(*c upa t i on a t 
sorinnars arxl workshops to aid studoiit 
s(0(M'tion oi work field, (On campus 
rc^pres(»nt.at, i vo 1 rom st at enp 1 oym(»n t/* sorv i cc* 
a nd 1 ndust ry ) 

((' ) i:mhark on t(»am i(-achin^ u]fi)V()uch^ \ o 

deve 1 9[) studcn t s to t ho i,r full po t on t i a 1 
oxposo and exploit hidd(^n or latent 
talents. 

( I) ) To !>at i s i y neods o f st.uderv^t s| 1 eacher.'^i 
ncM^j t.o kec^p themse 1 ves upfia t erl with 
t (M*hn i ques and prnr(^dure.^> in I ho i r ^ 
occuf;at 1 ona 1, lif^ld. (.Summer schof>I and 
on d i roc t (^m[) 1 oymon t ) »^ 

(I'.) (Quality Control, Field Analysis and 

F(»edback to students. ^ 

♦ There is no (iu(\'^tioii hut that the lOva^ behind 
Vocational and Tf'kdinic.ai Fdu^ation is TtM'hno 1 o^^y . A 

font I'ibut i lOi'ce which br'in^^s ^ojj;eth(*r human exptM* i en ec» , 
human initiative imagination, and daring harnc^ssin^ th(^m 
to^'^cther to me( t the nec^ds ol the mind, th(^ heart , and the 
hand, has been called Vocat i ona 1 /Tochn i ca 1 Kduc^ation; 
pr-efjarat ion [or 'wcjt'k, * 

> 

* Pa i-:i{)h;i.scd t roni : ^ ■ y 

Ni'W I'oiKi ions oJ_ VoiM t i<2naj arid TtM-hnical Kducat ion 
Author: Jcyry M ^ ' R^)scnber^ " 
PP. 15 ^ ' 
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'PM A'lloWl M 1 Mi Y 1\ 'n:(1lM( AS l UlCATlON 



M1(TU()M(S YiCriON - .1. ALVAHl'// 



Til* • n( c lis ' ) 1 s t U(i» '11 ! : in t » lui i 1 cflucii t i ( )n a im' t hns( ' 
<> 1 ^ prop 1 in *',n!('r'a] vvh<> a r< (Mii.:a^u d in a particular rndravnr. 
Thrsr ncfds vary \^V(M' ii vv i (h- spcctrMirn which may be clussiln-d 
as thr ph i 1 t>sMph 1 ca 1 , the (•c()nf)rni c , und the soc ifvloK i^'^^ 1 . 

Hndor ph i 1 osopii i ca I , t h<' view is t iik(Ti that since 

^ic^l'Jt) 1 ohm;, pre and post secondary, l,s snpp(;rti»d by all 

taxpayers, each studc rii should have a choice of se*lert ion in 

an area suitable to his potential and career desire. 

The K 1 ec 1 1 on 1 cs p rogram at Day t ()na Heach (.'emnuin i t y 
C<}\\Oi^,(' is oijcned to all h i ^h :;chool fj;radiiates with one yc^ar, 
,o!. hi*i.^h scht>ol al^»-?)i^H credit, an<l lo Lh(jse students who 
r(»^*eive a h i ^h srh(jf;l dijjloma through| the cfjmpletion ol tho 
appropr-iate tests and wh() fill tin* algebra r(?(iui r(^ments through 
• 'ourse attendance oi* passing ot an entrance tost, Students ^ 
wh() have* not rfMM»ived a h i Kh sch(M)l diploma must score 
sat i s 1 ac t or i I'y on (Mitrance tests and ret'oive the permis.^;ion 
ol the instructional stall. Knrollefvs with livss that, high 
school ■ <•( >mi> 1 e t i on would plan to f^nroll concurrent 1 y^ n th(^ 
adult hi^h sch(;t)l program in the school ol continuing educat. ion 
High school completion is important since pra(*tices in this 
lield usually recjui r-e higli school graduation. 

A.', a step m ass i t 1 ng in the selection process that 
«*on!ronts i he s!!idents, I)H(X' maintain:s a yearly program in 
career or'ieritation anri f>lanning. Tha?. yearly promotion, 
augment s the information and counsel f»l parents, counselorii, 
and otlur sourcf'.s that seeks to lill the student's need lOr 
career' orientation. BtH'auj^e oi the vast number of possible 
career cliisicvs, choosing an occupation which will l(»ad io 
a saitislying and prodiictive vactional lite has become 
progessively more difficult for youth in our st)ciety. 

The program begins each^year* with \ isits by tec»hni<*al 
irist iMi'' t ors trj each high f;chool in the cou'nty. The vi.sits 
include a shf)rM career or'ieritation talk at assemblies and i .s 
fo 1 1 oweri by private appm n t men t ; with students who wish 
additional iriiorrnation. A Daytona Heach ("ommun i t y <\>llege 
van e(iuipp("d with models and narrated f'assett(\s of each 
technical area is displayed at the'^jiinior and f^enior* high 
:school camf)uses. - This van is also opened for viewing 
thr-oughout the year at the shoi>ping centers in the/ county. 
Hesidtfsthe van, t ha Daytona Heaeh C'ommun.ity College t*am|)Us 
is opened to .students of all county .schools. Scn'era 1 weeks 
ar-e designated for planned guided tours of the classes !ind 
lal)or'atorv tacilitie.s. An in:.tructc>r t r-orti ^-ach technic. il area 



t -xpi r- 1 III* 11 1 - Hi pr'" <'v^:^. i inaii\. t'ach \< ;ir* ilu' s^ ho^'! 
aii >ii:^ijr > a ii-Uim- I u i Hi liH- a ud i t ( > r i utn / > I t tit* pliy-i'':!! 
t (iurut hu i 1 d I rp.': . Tin* a nii:-^ t)I t ht* lair a r* ■ to display 

111*' innM\ati\f i(i»'a:> ol i lu* pr< • - sf M-ondu ry stud»'iits ;ind lo 
pro\idt < xpiM' n • and fir:.t ahnd ( )b.s(' r\ a i i * <*\ tjic t t-chriol mjm; 
1 ii % < > I \ • d . 

Tin* ^.tudt*nt':. ccMnonm ^^^s-^h- ar'- I'^ lh-ctf-d by ! ht- 

inajof • u rr* 1 < u 1 uni <v>a!.s ol tlu' prnf^»;rani. To studt^nl;-. in tlw- 
f * 1 I Tf )n i ( profj r'arn . -( ;ppn rt un i t i a r<* p ra^v i dr -d wh i fli <-nab 1 c 
tlu-rii \(> d« v»'l .p .job <»ritr\v ifMiirutal ft j^^ji i i i \ a ^ :ikill:> involvini'; 
<• h-ct r* ica I and fh^MronM' prm^iplf-. ol •* ::!ip"ii*'n t s arid sy;.l f -rrL'. . 
^ ra dua t « - s a i'« * p ra ►pa ra^i tor < Tnp i oyriK it t i a i a r^^f - va r i < " t y n I 
I h M • t ra >n i ( ' . f jcaMipa I J on : ' such a^; -s* *a rr h . rrianu l ac t u i * ■ , ^ 
faiiatinru, and rria i n t ♦ »n a n ( a • ^a■r\l^a^,, 

(la ; , rax )ni ac t i V i t i tvs uif 1 udo i < a* t uros\ fiomoRSt r'a t i ons 
arui t h( ii:a' ()\ Mp- t o- fia 1 ( * f - b m • t. rori i c trauma df-VKa-s. Nc^nis 
(}\ stufli-nts to { am 1 1 i a r i /.a ! 1 on ot fapiiprra-ru ar*' moi in laboiiMajpy 
oxpf-r irn*-rit.s that (iova-lop iukUt's t arui i ru^ an(i skills m diaK^^J^in^ 
ropa i r* 1 ri;": , a dj u.s t i nj^*: an (i sf > r^'i i ru» f 1 1 r i r'on w orpn pn^on t . 
Propa rat 1 ( ai; . tor* j^';b tannpoi cncf - a!'*' pra)\ifi<ai m tho liolds of 
rornnmn 1 f at ioris. rafiar. tolcrnotry, rru f ra »\va vo , oornputcr Ifj^^ic^al 
< ira'Uitr\ and s\'n(dlI•o^. arid .->»'rvos. 

'iht' ^aai* iMi objfa tivo of 1 ho pro^^raMi i:>: To provide for 
t ho studont'^, ruaal ot t ho iota! f -Hur'a t i ^tmi ] rpia 1 i f i '-a 1 i on 
ra.prt":,«'n t t d b\ a two-yc-ir t^-'dinical c< » rt i 1 i ca t o praj^'iram. 
o:;pf'( ially ili'^^a- n*M(i:, that oxist in r bo » -n \ i i onnx-n t nnd 
ph i 1 o; ipliy o! a f orrirnun i i y rollt-^fs 

'I'l,, ..J,,, \ objf rMivos ol Mm' p!'<>Krarri ara*: 

1. iw d''\olop t hos* ^ pi a!i'i t , .-hr: njMos ' f ( )r 
oa( h (a)urso t hat prodina' i ho most advant a^faais 
fo^^jiitivo anri rion- coo;ri 1 1 i \a' skills whioh moot 

t ho nf M*(is o 1 t ho : ;i ud* x\ i a nd i abor* rna rko t . 

2. T(v i^rovwh' t lio student's n»'^d tor oiiiTa^nt 
t (adirio 1 ( i)^^y . 

:; Ti > : imuiat* th»* r* a ! worhi ol indusiry in 
t hf ''la s:-. r« >* >Tri . 

1, To (iisoo\'^r and apply t o< ' hn i q u« a-; i(» t ako 
bo I t or a dvan t a ra ' ' ' t rnodo rn o 1 ( - • t t*^ ^ri i f • 
c a 1 ou 1 a t or*s and r» tmput or* t a c i 1 i t i o: ; . 

To di: a 'VOT* and apply t^^chnlquo:. to t ako 
b»Ti*'r ad\ar,tato. of availablo rraalia, includiri^'; 
1 nd I \ 1 dua 1 1 zod ^ to- t vur \ i< nr. 




I 



1. ' ?fla t h^'f4ia i 1 <'s-A fRf-^bra through 'rrni^iiin is 

and Tr i ,f 'nt)m(»l ry o T I he i* f gh t t ri hiu*^ 1 < - . 

If. Cir'cuit rours<'S-H(-s i St i , S i n^j; 1 <*- t irru-- 
const ant . ' and nt-l works. 

!j. K l(-('t ron i v's-IUs i st i\o, Puls(/ and Advancf^d. 

SoriK; ol t h(v ^^oc i o 1 og i ca 1 iKM'ds of t h(» students which 
ar<^ mod i r i ab 1 M)y t schools at'<» occupational skills and 
knowl(»dg(», aware^ru^ss .ol occupat ional oppor t un i t i , ^ 
(ies i r(»ai) i 1 i ty of productivity, pi'ompt n(/ss ajid low absen U.MMsm. 
Olhor stud(»nt noods af t(*ctod indirtn*t ly include*- social behavior 
anci work b(diavioi'. Th(» concept that work b(?havior.is socal 
b(*havior and. as such may be one ol the riK^st full il ling and 
(»uriching (»xp(*r i (*nc(\s ol lil(». 
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1,1)1 CM lONM NI KDS Ml.T IN' Tl'CIlN ICAL I'Dr'CATlON 



AVIATION SKCTION - W. ('Lj\HK 



Tlu' iH'C'ds i)\ I he Tcchri i (*a I Kducatioii :;tii(l(-nt, like 
Ihc needs c)l all other students, must, start witJi the 
individual, their personal values and r(Hiu i remen t s . ' There- 
lore, these ne(^ds must ho prest^nted to the student on ^a 
personal basis identiiing to the* student his need for social 
preparation, knowfedgf^ of the pot(?ntial (Economic position and 
its preparation, the the Technit^al prt^parat ion ■ tor competency 
in t h(* (*hos(»n field. 

. The so('ial prejparation is the r(^sp(jn s i 1)1 1 i t y of every 
p\*rson pa.rent , toac^hor and friends, that come in (!orita(^t. 
with the h^arner: Thesc^ stud(»nt ntMHis incvlude knowledg(^ of: 
(iisiMpU*, p(»rsonal hygieny as well as manipulative and 
(vop:hitive skills. In t(?(*hnical educat i on these nfMHis ar(? 
reco^n^Tzed ^an4 deaflt.with in thf» I'eai life situation, v?*ry 
little formal (Education is dir(»ct(*d towaiHis this y.ciad(fmic 
ar^^'H l>^if the*' responsib'i 1 i ty is a(!c(»pted and the'students 
practical ntvds are identified and explai.ned. 

The potential eeonomie posl1i()n in tc^chnical education 
must. deal more with the spf^* i 1 i (* ^ technol ogy sel(M*ted by the 
studt^nt. In the Aviation vSection. thc^ studf^nts economic need 
^ are exp 1 ainecl by, us ihg Frnieral ArVi-atifHi Ag(incy reports anti . 
the Aero.)si^)a(M' Industries Assoc i a t^i o^^, manpower recju i remen t s 
reports. * These* rf^'ports s-hWw graphi(w^lly the Industrials 
re(iu 1 remenL^s jOr workr^rs at. all levels. 



' C^urrent ly wi tfi thr* majority of the Af^rospace workers 
reaching r(>tirement age, larg(> numbers of workr^rs will be 
needed ov(*r the 'next' ten ' y(*ars, Kconomic position, salary ^ 
ranges-»and job* oppo r tun i t i c>s , wi 1 1 be greatest in the nf^xt 
five to fi ftcK^n year^Sy ^ These industry needs ar(^ directly 
translated into stude?fits nt^^ds sat is ting the stud(mts 
re(iu i remen t s to expo.ct suitable^ (*nip Joym^'ii t following the 
Technical I-:du(!at iona 1 Training in the -f ield o.f Aviation. 

Ini't iai ly., \hv h^asl important to the student , but . 
eventually, rc^cogn i X(*d as t h(* mos t i mj^o r t an t n-^M^l is the 
n(M'^.»ssary te<'hnica.l knowledge requ i rr^nen t s . The .job 
opportun i t i (>s in Aviation are, so varied and broad i1 is 
JjpposKible to. prepare the* high\schooI ^slsj^lent for job entry 
. "in t.o Avia t i on . Mos t ' flios i t i ons \r(^qui re anywhere j roin 
U'ight.e(>n months to fiV* years or technical training. Ther-e- 
■fore, the Av i a t i on 'Prograiri ixt the high school l(-veK, at best , 
can be only an in t roduc t or:| course. Therefore, the stucivHts 
nc>eds ar(^ satisf l^'d in them knowing what to expect in the 
industry rr(;m Factory mecHanics to Lfngi n ee r i ng . Hcwe\eT', 
eontinuning (Education and t(^chnical t ra ido ing i s" reciui red 
following high s('h(M)l. ' . 
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STUDENTS EDUCAriONAL NEEDS MET l^Y JUNIOR H I fiH' SCHOOL PRE-VOCATIONAL 
AND HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL OFFICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



BY 

&^^eanor Hopper 

GOALS OF VCfCATIONAL OFFICE EDUCATION-: ^; - , 

The primary goals of Vpcational Office Education is to prepare 
students vocationally, to take their place in business as secretarial 
and/or clerical worker^. Specific qjoals are: 

1. To present, develop, and reM" i n^ the required skills 
necessary for job competency. 

2. To instill a sense of pride in office occupations and 
develop wholesome attitudes toward work and learning. 

3. To relate learnings and understandings in the, claissroom 
to actua-1 job situations. 

4. To teach participants the importance of cooperation through 

t * 

actual work situations. 

5. To provide opportunities for students to develop an ability to 
solve problems which might arise in everyday business 

^ activities. ^ 

6. To help students develop personality traits desirable in 
the office positions: accuracy, neatness, promptness, 
dependability, honesty, loyalty, and ability to follow 
directions. 

' 7. To encourage each student through individual attention to 
develop his abilities to the highest degree. 
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PROVIDING FOR STUDENT NEEDS 
PRE-VOCATIONAL (VOF) JUNIOR HIGH TEACHERS WILL MEET STUDENT NEEDS BY: 

1. Providing broad exploratory, concrete, action-oriented ex- 
periences related to the world of work. 

2. By helping students see the vocational and avocational impli- 
cations of school subjects. 

3. By getting students out into business and industry and 
bringing career representatives into the school on a 
systematic ^^^4^ ^ 

4. By finding ways to organize the world of work ^nd bringing 
it down to manageable size through job clusters or families. 

5. By teaching awareness of the decision process and the placing 
of values, alternatives, information, and ac'tion plans. 

6. By exposing students to people in atypical and non-glamour 
occupations. 

7. By identifying and using resources appropriate to this level. 

8. By engaging in interdisciplinary team effo^ts focused on 
career education. 

9. By utilizing role^odels--alumni ♦ siblings, peers, vocational 
school students, college students, adult workers--to assist 
in explcirdtion. 



VOCATIONAL OFFICE EDUCATION (VOE) SENIOR HIGH TEACHERS WILL MEET STUDENT 
NEEDS BY : . • 

' 1. Assisting in clarifying to the studentl the career 'decision 
process in relation to self. 

2. Helping the student become aware of preferred life styles. 

3. Helping the student reaTity-test his self-c^cept through 
tryout experiences. 

4. Continuing to teach the vocational and avocational aspects 
and implications of school subjects, i/cluding the structure ' 
of VOE subjects, the structure of related career fields, 

4 

possible college majors or vocational specialities, and 
educational or vocational paths.* 

5. Identifying ways in which the student can gain work experience. 
6\ Identifying, use, and adaptation of resources appropriate 

'for VOE 

7. Conveying to each student that he or she is a worthwhile 
person whatever his occupational or educational goals or l^ife- 
style/aspirations 

8. Providing realistic educational and occupational information 

' to students and staff based on knowledge of their occupational 
field and continuous contact with workers and work settings. 
9; Identifying and recruiting resource persons in the employment 
community to assist in the VOE program. 

1 P. 9 
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10. Ideritif yirKj b^MC and dCddernic skills- and knowledge that are 
needed to ^.ucceed in VOF and communicating this information 
to academic teachers and guidance specialists 

11. Assisting students enrolled in VOE to analyze and interpret 
tbeir learning experiences for better understanding of self 
in relation to occupations and the world of work, 

12. Planning and providing vocational instruction which prepares 
VOE students to enter, adjust, progress, a/d'ch^ jobs in 
their occupational field. 

13. Assisting VOE students to identify a wide range of occupations 
for which their VOE instruction is applicable. 

14. Encouraging employers to assist in expanding student awareness 
of career opportunities 

15. Arranging observation activities or part-time employment for 
VOE students to help them learn more about occupations and 
work settings . 

16. Participating in the planning and^mpl^mentation of a com- 
prehensive career education program for VOE students. 
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TUDKNTS 
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Johnn*^ Map Ril^^y 



Mn. ::ud:>on; Instrupt*)r 



BEST tOPY AVAILABLE 



: ::; p:. -7^)0^:1 :;^l kij[;catton 

rlrn^^ T t.h'-k w sh ; 1 ^'^7♦ a ^^enera^ idea or knowledgf^ of what pre- 
vornW-^nnl r^nnnV' tn is mri th^ difference in prevocational edacption and 
car^'f^r ed'io^t '''n, Pre-*vocat ' - nril f»duc«t'on is defined as a type of 
^.ralnia* wh!':h, whil^^ playin* its part in thp acriievernent of the general 
alms of edura^i -)n on any rMven I'^^'el, has ''of its primary objective the 
pr<*r irati ^n ^o** st'iden^B to on+f^r 'nto a bus iness nareer, or having: con- 
rldf^M ent^r'n* s':oh a '^^r^^-'^r, to render a ngre efficient sorvioe there- 
in and to ad-ran?*^ ^'ron pr^^-S'^'-rt Ip-zpIs of emplo:'Tnent to hit^her levels • 

'"areer ^duca*- ' in h?*3 nn* hnen ^Iven n O'j*. and dried definition, 
':owf*7f»r, the ty u^^r^^ r.o* " jr. r*^'''olve3 around orepar^^dness for><^rk, for 
leis :*-* , ^ r thf^ -nfir-'f')!] op-. :irtun^" tr-^s open to all students. In fact, 
h>ma^ r]"T^n+ :nt,»l V'^' unl l7 nrA occupat i iri'il ly • 

thor^' is ?i '"'^^n^ral p/ n 'r-** In our "^^nneptl ^n of career and pre- 
vo'^'^M -^nfi' ^ iu'^'^*'! ^n, it ir to ^rv ou^ againn*, this absurd partitioninr; 
M** t^o h'vir>f> of p lura^ ' "^n, th^r S'-^par'iti on of sah^^et fron subject, of 
cl^iss '>on ^I'lr.'-y tl'T? fals^ '^'M den* r'i^tivp ilstlriction between the 
l*'-<*'~al ^r^ideni^ trnii*";>ri iii *h'^ onp' hand nnd the utilitarian-vocational 
m t^.f^ other. There sh^^uli he no iivisi>n !n technical and liberal educa' 
^iui. ""her*^ '*ir: ro idequatr ^eohnlc^l edur*rl^ion which is not liberal, 
'md r. I'^or^r ^iur^itj r whi'^h 'r n >t techni'^nl. 
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*ni* ^.s, [y :\o - i iM or wnl'^h i'^es not impart both technical and 

:ntrav--tu%l v:?^' Ir >thpr w )rds, e iucati w should turn out the 

5* ;'ier:* with s metninr t.o knows well and soini»thin?; hp can do well. 

t 

With thesf^ thou^^hts in nir. i, we can see that the responsibility of 
teachers in meeting: the needs of students in some ways should naturally 
be the same. 'owever, the majority of these needs will be iieet wore 
specifically ^^cnqrding to subjec'ts taught and students being taught. 

LON'} tikmv NEEDf: 

1. To provide experiences for students to assist them in eval- 
uating their interests, abilities, value Judgments, and 
needs as they relate to occupational roles in the business 
career field. 

2. To provide students with opportunities for exploration of 
a broad ran^e of occupational clusters in the business 
educat^ )nal field, leading to the tentative selection of 
further educational and occupational goaSp*. 

^. To provt i^* introductory experiences in one or more busi- 
ness occupational careers providing a foundation for future 
prof^ress at the senior high school level and providing; an 
option to. move between clusters, if desired, or persue 
a more in-depth experience for advanced grades. 

U. To provide knowledf^e of and apjjjireciation for the many busi- 
ness careers. This to include '•hands on" experiences, and 
experiments,, where appropriate to further the exploratoi*y 
learning process. 



ID^'AF. TO RE IKWm VE^: 

1. The knowledge of the business operations careers, and their 
sequence of traininr;. 

i^. The dlties of each occupation and how they differ. 

3. Flxplorim^ the ^ask of business (Operation occupatioAs. 

1. Description 

2 . Hoequirf^ments 

3. Probable pay \ 




3tuie^t*> s icceelin In iro-^rBn. 

:rif,r.tit'vinr students ntr^^n^^ths and weaknesses • 

.'students ability to r^et alon^ on thf^ .iob with fellow 
employees and employers. 

Students perfoming at occupation level. 

I^arnin^^ in a situation without interfering^ with other* 
leamin;: process. 
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TEACHERS ^ J S^OKf] I^ilLTTIKS IN MKETING TllK 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN VOCATIONAL OFFICE EDUCATION (Clerical) 

f^one of the responsibilities of a teacher in Vocational Office Education 

1. Thf» nanterv of four basic fomsl of communication ^ 

a. reading ( < * 

b • writing 

c. sneaking 

d. llstenlnR 

2. The understanding of j^ood public relations with fellow workers, management, 
and customers. 

J. Tlif' pttpinment of desirable work habits, attitudes, and personality traits 

whir-* are necessary for a successful business career. 

A. Proflri^ncv In the use of business nachlnes and functions. 

\ 

'")* The Integration of business Enp^llsh, typewriting, shorthand, and recordkeeping 
in sucli rianner as to simulate an actual office atmosphere. 

6. The devolopirent on behalf of the student to accept responslbilitv for himself 
anc' for his part In the total office situation as reflected in an office pro- 
cedure class. 

COl^RSES THAT AKK TAUGHT TN THT: CLEPICAL BLOCK ARK: 

1. Typewriting' II 

2. ^illnn 

3. Office Machines ^ 
A. ?ecordkeeplnp, 

5. iiuslness English 
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I'n* u"f "i^^' «-' If' '"n»irse^^ 1^ cr^vct^^rr, It«5ol*" ^'ith tr < entire fi^ld of 
vr^l nn«: '^rltt^n con^^unicrt ion in busliies*^^. a^^alr*?. Impb^sj?; is nlacec! ij')on the 
• rt ; of rp'Tinin lectin" In vritln^^ is well ris oth^r special kinds of husiness com- 

* cat Irm' , Inrornoratet: Ir. t:u» rours** content are \nn\:nf\ye iT»€i.hanlc$ , ;»ranmat i cal 
rules, and the therotical principles of effective expression. HuRinttSR literature 
and ethics rre included. Particular <?tres«: Is placed upon the mailable letter and 
students are '-radad harshlv on their aMlity to proofread and find their own spelling 
f*rrorfl, ect, - • " 

T.'iK TVACVA.n ^'^ SPONSIKTLITIf S ARE: * . 

!• To t(Mch tlie student the principles effective in good listcnin^f 

2. To create in th*^ student an understandint? of the techniques of oral 
conrunicatlon . 

3. To create in the student correct aiul l.astin^^ reading, habits. 

A, To review, clarify, and apply fundanentals of language ncchanics 
and structure to successful business conrimicatlon , 

To I'^T-rove the stu(^ent Vs -skil 1 in vocihularv hulldln)^, spelling, and use 
of the fiictionarv. ' ^ 

^, To teach the student the fx>rm and corposition of effective business writinp,. 

?• To' nrovir^e the student wifh an awareness of the Scope of business information 

K To foster in the student a conscioufjnes^. of, and a sensitivity to, ethics in 
business. 

TY^^r^Il 

Tvnwrltln/ skill is an essential nart of any prot^ran of occupational preparation 
for clerical or stenoi'rar>hlc occupation*^., 
":V'! TEACIIKR prSPONSI^.TLITTES ARK: 

1. To inorovc the student ^aslc tvpewrltinR skills. 

2. To teach the student to operate corpetentlv both nanual and electric 
typevTi ters . 

3. To 'provide remedial instruction In business application ftf typewriting 
skill';. - 




no 



To reet- I'idr ti i sneed and accurar>' staiul'ardB for er;ploynent » tti the local 



5. To 



f^ne letter??^« tabulated material, envelopes, cards, telegrama, buslnesf? 
r^q^ aiui reports attractively arranj?^f' 'in conventional format. 



t». . To tvne T-'muscripts fom edited hamivnritten copy,^ nrovidinj* iieAdin<^», fbot- 
notes, nauuscTi'^t, title pages, tables of contents,* and bibliORraphies from 
V* the content of the manuscript without direction from the author. 

7. - To Introduce advanced business applicatiohiJ of typewriting sjcills* 

c. To prepare typed material for reproduction by tb* commonly used rjcdia 



To detect typoeraphical errors befare removing copy from t!ie typewriter 
and make inconspicuous correction^. . ^ " , ^ 



10. To take dictation and compose at the typewrite^. *^ ^ « 

11. To work harmoniously and productively in a business enviYonnent 

12. To develop a hiph level of performance of busiress application with , a 
mlnlnum of direction and supervision. * ^ ' ' 

13. '^o develop n hip^h level of performance ^of business application with no 

direction and supervision. ^ * , 

* * 
lA, To develcfp proper attitudes and work habits in office nractlce and procedures. 

' ^ 15. Drills should be p:iven for speed building and development of accuracy. 

16. To rivg a five ninute writing with five errors or less. 

17. Different letter stvles used in class work. 

'J * 

Tn the secretarial block and clerical block on the job Job tfainln{> is a portion of the 

vocational of f i^ education program. The student is employed on ,a full time basis 

for A week by an approved business firm. Hei is supervised cooperatively by school 

» 

and buslnfess representatives. * > ' < 

, ' ' ■ \ . 

'*e as business teaqhers not onlv teach the student how to perform on a lob, 

we 'live to teach theu hov' to ^^e\t a Job. ^ . * ^ ' • ^ 

% » * ... 

Lookin'" for a. job can be a confusing experience. Many students do not \cnow, 
hov to ro about th^ soarch for a job or what to expect during .^ob intervlf-.?.^ . Tbcv 



firenot sure how to prepare themselves^ for Interviews or how to present themselves 
effectively to. employers . 
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In ti' I' * thf- ^tu'l<*i,t !iov to^ ^'^-t 3 ]oh \m coyer*. the ^ollowlnj': 

1. ^ o^' to cpntact ^oh Intervlcwcra and set up apnolntraent fior Interview^. 

1^ .V tr fill out Aopllcatlon foms 

l, "^ nt to dxpect, how to prepare for, and how to respond In- enployment andw 
agency interviews. ^ • 

■ 

A. Mow to make a R:ood Impression, express yourself in a postiye way, mention 
vour strong points, and answer difficult question duringv interviews. 

Tn t.eachir ' the followini^ above, I have found it very effective to *ua«e the 

discussion tapes. The students can found out the -important -things they need tp know 

about In jotting a Job, ^ , 



The tr^ree cor-f oncnt/: of tHl': rfourse are' 

\ hu3lnes3''l:;nfTll3h 
(office Procedures 
l\lrorU.'ind IT 
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* . T ■ . 

whe teacher .dn ^ respons ible for 'helping the studtent 
develop liis Enp-llr.h skills to an employable level In the 
v.ritten forr>. 

Vhn teacher will help the student develop his Enr:llsh 
f y^klllc to an enplOj^tle level In the verbal form. 

The- teacn^^r //111 provide practical problems so the 
student, can apnly and develop v^rltlnp- skills In letters,' 
njpmorandums , reports, etc. , ^ 

Offic e Proc edu re.^ 

The tekcher v;ill help ^studerTt ^ievolop enployable skills 
In the use of sucn office raciiines as addinp*, duplicatlnp: , 
calculating, and tran^crlbinr . ' 

e ^"^hf>' teacher rill .ruide t-ie student in iV^arninp; and 

*' " -# ■ 

\\ develor^inr 'acceptp^.Tt: and employable office practices. ^ 

The teach'^^r V !11 assl^j: student in leornlnf!: basic 

business telen^Tone techniques.* 

. The teacher v:ill assist student v/l,th personal prroomlnr 

and . attitudes needed In a business of fi*ce 
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Of fice Proc edur es Cgntlnued - , . ' ! 

The teacher wlil provide the- student with practical 
on-tne^Job office ex^perlenci^ . \ ' 

; The teVcher will help the student develop the 
confidence and. Independence n)5cea|M^ry to be a valuable 
office employee . - ^ ' 

The teacher wll^l help develop the student's filing V 
skills. 



Sliorthand, II ^ ^ 

^ This teacher will assist the student In deve^loplng short- 
hand speed to an employable ^evel, / V. 

The teacher w3.ll assist, the student In develbplng 
shorthand transcription competency, 

Th<=> teacher will help student to develop a usable • 

. ■ : ' ■ - . . - . . 

business vocabulary in her area of Interest. 



CojAplet lon' Level ; ■ , . 

Upon completion of this course, the student shduld ' 
be ell^lble^ for employment as ajsecretary stenographer , * 
clerk typist, word processing coordinator, or administrative 

assiGtant " * . - * ♦ . ' 

•■ tj .1 

i£mploy nent Responsibility" 

The teacher is not responsible for finding students 
employment. ♦ . ' \ ^ 
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